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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD. 


No. 8.— Examination of the chief Phe- 
nomena of the Right or Spiritual Side 
% the Scale, continued. And 2d. 

'f Animated Being in general, and 
the Internal Sensations or Instincts, 
Appetites or Passions. 


In our last paper we treated of the 
phenomena of the animal faculties 
considered in relation to external 
objects. And at the conclusion, hint- 
ed that there was another class of 
animal sensations, which are connect- 
ed with internal objects, and involved 
in more obscurity still. These are 
what have been called appetites, de- 
sires, instincts, antipathies, feelings of 
pleasure and pain, and the like. 

Their explanation has been attempt- 
ed, by the hypothetical doctrine of 
two different kinds of nerves originat- 
ing in the brain and spinal marrow ; 
and two different kinds of sensations 
arising from such a distribution of the 
nerves,—the one connected with the 
brain and external objects, the other 
with the spinal marrow and internal 
feelings.* 

But this whole hypothesis seems to 
be merely a jingle of words. In the 
first place, what feelings can a living 
animal experience, which are not 
internal? that is to say, not in its own 
body? All feelings must be internal 
in this sense; for no creature can have 
feelings distinct from, or external to 
itself. 

All feelings, therefore, being thus 
considered as in the body, it is ad- 
mitted, that in relation to one another, 
there are some feelings more superfi- 
cial, and others more deeply seated ; 
some affecting the very external sur- 
face of the skin, and others the most 
internal parts of the system; but 
though these be facts, they do not 
prove the point in question. 

Still the doctrine is hypothetical, 
unless it can be proved, that all the 





* Richerard’s Physiology. 
No. 43.— VoL. IV. 4 





sensations arising from the action of 
external objects on the sentient extre- 
mities of nerves, are positively those 
nerves Which arise from the brain ; and 
that all the sensations of internal feel- 
ings, arise in consequence of some 
exciting cause applied to the sentient 
parts of those nerves which have their 
origin in the spinal marrow. 

To say nothing of the anatomical 
distribution of the nerves, which of 
itself proves the hypothesis to be un- 
founded; how often do we perceive 
in others, and even experience ia our- 
selves, the most violent internal feel- 
ings, produced by some sudden and 
unexpected external occurrence ? How 
often also are desires, and antipathies, 
and sensations of pleasure and pain, 
excited in the sentient parts of those 
nerves, which we are certain arise not 
from the spinal marrow, but from the 
brain? Though it is but an inferior 
example, what a pleasurable sensa- 
tion does even sneezing sometimes 
occasion on the filaments of the olfac- 
tery nerves,: which are the first branch 
of the cerebral set ? The internal desires 
for, or antipathies at, particular kinds 
of food, occasioned by a morbid state 
of the digestive organs, which are 
supplied by the stomachic plexus of 
the eighth pair, go also to disprove 
the distinction on which the doctrine 
rests. 

But it is one thing to disprove a 
doctrine, and another to establish its 
opposite; this, accordingly, still re- 
mains to be done in the present case, 
which we shall attempt in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Though the nerves be of two kinds, 
as to their origin, it does not appear, 
however, that the function they per- 
form is more than one, though greatly 
diversified in operation. To comma- 
nicate feeling or sensibility, is the 
function in which they all agree; 
though this function be infinitely di- 
versified, according to the circum- 
stances of the different creatures, and 
of the different parts of the same 
| aah The feeling of desire, for 
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instance, or which, in other words, is | these feelings, and desires, and appe- 
just a wish for the gratification of some | ¢ites, are not occasioned by impres- 
inclination, for the indulgence of some | sions communicated from the sentient 


leasure, is often as strongly excited | 

y impressions on the one set of | 
nerves as on the other. Thus, when | 
an object of exquisite beauty appears | 
to the view of our bodily vision, we 
behold it with the mingled feeling of 
wonder and delight. It excites in us 
an indescribable pleasure which we | 
wish to indulge. Though we may 
gaze upon it a thousand and a thou- 

sand times, still the desire to take 

another and another look, is as eager | 
as ever; “for the eye is not satisfied | 
with seeing.” And the same is appli- 
cable to our sense of hearing. Pour 
into that fascinating organ the strains 
of melody! strike the harp and the 
lyre! In proportion as you raise your 
notes, in like proportion do you kindle 
the fire within. As you proceed, you 
‘fan it into a flame, which time will 
not extinguish; ‘for neither is the 
ear satisfied with hearing.” It will 
‘be all obedience to your masterly 
hand. It will ‘hear as for eternity.” 
It will cast the body into that attitude 
which will occasion least fatigue to 
the unwearied and endless indulgence 
of the delightful passion ; and when 
at length it draws to a close, it will 
regret that the scene is so soon 
over. 

Thus, may desire, and that of the 
most ardent kind, be excited by the 
impressions of external objects on the 
nerves of the cerebrum. Instead, 
therefore, of desires, internal feelings, 
and the like, being the characteris- 
tic mark of impressions on the spinal 
nerves; we ought to consider such 
sensations as applicable to both kinds 
in general ; for when anatomically ex- 
amined, they are found so to combine 
together into various plexuses, that, 
excepting a few arising from the brain, 
and distributed about the head and 
superior extremities, the one set can- 
not be traced as affecting certain or- 
gans more than the other. 

Having traced the subject thus far, 
it remains still to be explained, how 
these internal feelings, desires, and 
appetites, &c. are produced. From 
what we have said above, I mean in 
our last paper, respecting the doctrine 
of cerebral impressions, by means of a 
nervous fluid, and the like, it may 
naturally be supposed that our opinion 
here will be the same; namely, that 


| 


| 





extremities of the spinal nerves, were 
such even distinct from~ the spinal 
marrow, either by means of this sup- 
posed nervous fluid, or vibratory mo- 
tion, or by any other means whatever ; 
for the substantial reason, that it is 
not the spinal marrow, nor yet the 
brain, as we have already demon- 
strated, that is the seat of sensation, 
—but the extreme filaments of the 
nerves, situated in the different organs 
of sense. We have seen that the five 
external senses of animals, as we shall 


| call them, are excited by impressions 
| of objects not interior, but exterior, to 


the various organs of these senses. 
We have also seen a seven-fold phe- 
nomenon of the animal faculties, pro- 
duced in living animals by means of 
these external seuses.—But we are 
now speaking of what may be called 
the internal senses. Let it then be 
remembered, that the terms external 
and internal are merely relative ; for 
that may be external to this, yet this, 
though internal to that, may be external 
to another thing.—Apply, therefore, 
this idea of relative situation to ex- 
plain the doctrine in hand. We con- 
ceive that the whole may be explained 
by the action of the various secretions 
on the secretory organs, or ducts of 
these organs, or receptacles of the 
secreted fluids. Now, as these or- 
gans, and ducts, &c. are internal com- 
pared with other parts of the body, the 
feelings excited in them by the accu- 
mulation of their contents, which now 
operate upon them as external and 
extraneous bodies in relation to them, 
will be internal also, considering the 
system as a whole; and will produce 
internal sensations in these organs, 
sensations of various kinds, to which 
we give the appellations of appetites, 
desires, passions, and so on; varying 
according to the nature of the secre- 
tion, and one kind of sensation pre- 
dominating over another, in propor- 
tion as the exciting cause operates on 
one secretory organ rather than on 
another. 


Of the Instincts. 


Having thus accounted for the pro- 
duction of these internal feelings, de- 
sires, and appetites, we go on to take 
notice of the mstincts of animals ; as it 
seems to be from these various iter- 
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nal sensations, that animal instinct 
originates. But what is instinct? Is 
it feeling? Oris it action? It is nei- 
ther the one nor the other. It is nei- 
ther feeling simply, nor action simply. 
Bat it is feeling producing action ;— 
leading irresistibly to the obedience 
of certain lawsin the animal economy, 
without obedience to which, it could 
not exist. 

Instinct being thus a child of sensa- 
tion, we may conclude @ priori, that 
all animated nature capable of feeling, 
will be subjects of instinct ; and that 
instinct is something all have in com- 
mon, which, through the medium of 
sensation, operates by some general 
but irresistible laws; since, without 
obeying their dictates, the animal cre- 
ation could not subsist. 


The first instinct of a creature newly | 


introduced into this world from the 
belly of its mother, or incubated egg, 
is the instinct for food ; for the infant 
will suck the moment it is born, and 
the chick newly hatched will pick up 
the shell out of which it has escaped. 
Hence the first sensation or feeling it 
experiences, though it be unable to 
express it, is the sensation of appe- 
tite or hunger. And, is it not admi- 


rable to behold, how the animal 
instinct founded on this feeling, so 
wonderfully connects itself with the 


primary law of its nature, which is 
Se.r-PREseRVATION? 

Self-Preservation, I say, is the first 
Law of Nature; and the first instinct 
which leads to the observance of this 
law, is the desire for food, fear of 
danger, painful sensations, &c. 

Tracing the various actions of the 
animal, from the period of its birth 
till it arrives at maturity, there ap- 
pears no stage in this period of its 
existence particularly remarkable for 
any phenomena, except those of self- 
preservation, which is the chief; and 
abundance of frolic and enjoyment, 
both in man and other animals. But 
now, by the evolution of certain or- 
gans, which lay concealed and dor- 
mant in the body before, certain sti- 
muli are excited, which give rise to 
the development of another instinct ; 
and this second instinct is connected 
with a second great Law of Nature, 
which is the PROPAGATION OF THE 
Species. 

Upon this, a new revolution of 
ideas takes place in the animal mind ; 
and in proportion to the degree of 
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stimulus excited in the newly evolved 
organs, will the pursuit be ardent or 
cool after a change of its situation in 
life. Should it be excited by. the 
first or ardent propensity, its ideas 
will be wholly absorbed with antici- 
pated enjoymefts; and now it will 
direct its actions in quite another train 
from that to which it had been accus- 
tomed ; namely, to the obtaining for 
itself a partner, a help-mate for. it. 
As for the foolish animal, man, the 
greater proportion of his youthful 
days are passed in a round of the de- 
lusive reveries of such expected en- 
joyments. Nor at any time will the 
young and inexperienced, who follow 
up the train in after ages, listen to the 
lessons of such as have acquired wis- 
dom by their former folly ; but giving 
vent to the baneful fire of their animal 
passions, they will form a train of the 
most extravagant projects ; supposing 
real dignity to consist in acting the 
part of the hero of a romance, and in 
dazzling the object of the affections, 
falsely so called, with the gaudy and 
unnatural trappings of extravagance, 
folly, and madness. 

The second Law of Nature, we thus 
perceive, is the Propagation of the 
Species ; and the second instinct which 
leads to the observance of this law, 
is the evolution of certain organs, and 
the excitement of certain stimuli in 
these organs, when the animal has 
arrived at maturity, by which the 
sexes are attracted towards each other 
by a reciprocal affection. 

The mutual consent of the parties 
being obtained, animal instinct now 
proceeds to operate in a variety of 
ways. In numberless instances, ani- 
mals assort themselves in pairs, be- 
come mutual companions to each 
other, cheerfully assisting and help- 
ing one another in all their little con- 
cerns, and mutually preparing for 
themselves a habitation. And thus 
the various tribes go on in the most 
delightful harmony, till such time as it 
pleases a kind Providence, by a boun- 
teous hand, to crown their innocent 
labours, by adding an increase to 
their family. Here they arrive at the 
very summit of mere animal enjoy- 
ment; but it is enjoyment connected 
with care, which gives rise to a third 
train of animal instinct, namely, that 
of regard for their young. And this 
third instinct is connected with the 
third and last great Law of their Na- 
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ture, which is the PReseRVATION OF 
THE OFFSPRING. 

We have termed this third, the lust 
Law of Nature, in regard to the life 
of animals; for in fact, we see it in 
Nature carried no farther ; there be- 
ing no provision here for the sick, the 
aged, or the infirm; mere nature 
affording no beneficial associations of 
the kind,—no asylum by which the 
benevolence of the many might minis- 
ter to the necessities of the few; but 
each having been trained under the 
auspices of its own parents till it could 
shift for itself, is sent into the wide 
world, friendless and alone, to be 
ever afterwards its own conductor, 
and the sole supporter, by means of 
the first law of its nature, of its own 
existence. 

Now, that the conduct of the brute 
creation, as matter of course, should 
be conformed to this law, is not to 
be wondered at; but that man should 
in this resemble the brute, notwith- 
standing he is endowed with a moral 
principle, in addition to these laws 
of his mere animal nature ; a principle 
the very essence of which is dove, not 
that se/f-/ove which belongs to the first 
Jaw of his animal nature, but the 
love of others; and which, according 
to the great moral Law which should 
regulate the mind, as the other does 
the body, is to be cherished and exer- 
cised frequently at the expense of 
mere self-love; that he should lose 
sight of this principle, a principle 
which of itself stamps the highest 
dignity on his nature ; that he should 
become darkened to such an obvious 
truth, as that of moral feeling naturally 
leading him to devise means to promote 
the good of others,—to care for the sick, 
—to supply the wants of the poor,—to 
attend to the aged and infirm; that he 
should abandon his own flesh and 
blood, at the period they most require 
his assistance; that he should leave 
the wretched to perish in their wretch- 
edness,—expose the necessitous to 
starve,—and turn the venerable and 
the aged, to whom he owed his very 
existence, out of doors,—banishing 
them to distant islands, as has been 
often done in heathen countries,— 
this, I say, is matter of astonishment! 
A moral phenomenon this, for which 
nothing but the most dire depravity of 
the human heart can account. 

Here we perceive, too, how moral 
evil operates, {[t extirpates every 
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vestige, so to speak, of moral good ; 
it seems to leave nothing, nothing of 
the good principle of morality remain- 
ing; but contaminates the whole with 
the opposite principle of moral evil, 
and degrades the man beneath the 
brute. 

Man, viewed as a mere animal, plac- 
ed under the direction of the three great 
Laws of Nature, as above described, 
is far from being as faithful to the 
dictates of these laws as the brutes. 

Now what can be the cause of such 
disparity of obedience in creatures 
placed under the same laws, particu- 
larly on the side of the most enlight- 
ened of the two; on the side of man, 
who is wiser than the beasts of the 
field ; of man, who, exalted as he is 
in the scale of being, and constituted 
lord of the lower creation,—naturally, 
on his part, expects obedience from 
the creatures ; why is he himself more 
deficient in conformity to those very 
laws he would enforce upon others, 
than any other part of the creation 
besides? The infection of his mind 
with moral evil, is the only answer to 
this question. 

But, not only are the innumerable 
deficiencies to Nature’s Laws to be 
accounted for; but the great and 
sweeping characters of the most dread- 
ful perversion of these primary Laws 
of his Nature, as may be seen in the 
whole history of man, a summary of 
which we have in the first chapter of 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans; laws 
too, connected with correspondent 
instincts, the very object of which is to 
secure obedience to them; how comes 
it to pass that they are so shockingly 
perverted by the animal man? 

If man were merely an animal, such 
phenomena could not be accounted 
for; as there is nothing similar to be 
met with in the rest of the creation. 
But man is more than mere animal. 
He is endowed with rational faculties 
of mind, as well as animal instincts 
of body. He is a creature subjected 
to the direction of a moral principle of 
spirit, as well as a living principle of 
matter; which, first, none of the 
brutes possess, even the most saga- 
cious ; Pat which, he possessing, hath 
perverted, by the voluntary disobedi- 
ence of his Creator's will; and hence, 
ever since the first transgression, 
which gave a kick to the balance of 
moral and animal equilibrium,—raising 
the former to the very pinnacle of 
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moral perversion, which consists in | the human character, of which we can 
pride, haughtiness, self-sufficiency,and either see or hear. 
assumptions of divinity itself;—and | Having thus treated of the three 
sinking the /atter, till it forms its very | great instincts of the animal economy, 
antipode of degradation; and thus | and of the three great corresponding 
continuing to remain ever since, as if | laws, and also of the threefold grada- 
death struck at that fatal moment,— tion of depravity in man ; connecting 
bearing its impetuous sway over the | natural things with moral, we are now 
now enslaved and degraded partner | presented with the following threefold 
of its frame; this, this deplorable seale. The first, of Nature’s Laws; 
state of the matter, but too evidently | the second, of Nature’s Instincts; the 
accounts for all the moral turpitude in | third, of Nature’s Perversions. 
1. Nature’s Laws, which are, 
i 2 3 
Self-Preservation, Propagation of the Species, Preservation of the Offspring. 
2. Nature’s Instincts, which are, 
2 





1 3 
Hunger or desire for food, Natural love between Parental care or 
fear of danger, &e. the Sexes. Affection. 
3. Nature’s Perversions, or Human Degradation. 

1. First, To a level with the brute, in the repression of moral feeling, and 
not attending to the cases of the destitute and the needy. 

2. Second, To a step beneath the brute, in not obeying Nature’s Laws in 
the manner which brutes even do. 

3. Third, To a degree which is anomalous and without a parallel, in the 
perversion of Nature’s Laws, by which the human species would create new 
sources of happiness to themselves; but every attempt of which kind, is always 
attended with directly opposite effects,—Nature’s Laws, as well as Nature’s 
God, being unchangeable. 

There should follow in this place, a physiological analysis and explanation 
of some of the foregoing particulars ; as also the Scale of Intelligence, Di- 
vine, Angelic, and Human; but as the discussions of these would occupy 
too much room in this brief abstract, we shall dispense with them at pre- 
sent, and in our next paper enter upon the illustration of the last of these, 


namely, the Human Intellectual faculties. 
( To be continued. ) 
cc 


OF THE MIGRATORY BIRDS OF THE | 
WEST OF ENGLAND. 
ona | 
From the first moment that the atten- | 
tion of men was directed to the study | 
of nature, the migration of certain | 
species of birds must have attracted | 
particular notice, and the subject has 
not Jost its interest to the present day ; 
for though suflicient motives for the 
change of place are apparent in some 
instances, in others both these and the 
circumstances of the change itself are 
very obscure :—thereby evidencing the 
justice of that remark, which was 
made long since, that while the inat- 
tentive and superficial can discover 
something of the wisdom of God, the 
wisest fall very short of perceiving the 
whole. Science is the knowledge of 
the works of God, and of God as the 
author of them. These works can 
only be known by personal examina- 
tion; and as the best naturalists are 





able to make but a partial examina- 


tion, the researches of many are ne- 
cessary to the improvements of sci- 
ence. This will explain the intention 
of the following paper. It is not to 
give a complete account of all that 
has been written on the migration of 
birds, but to furnish materials towards 
their history, by the detail of observa- 
tions made in a particular district :— 
not despising the observations of 
others, but using these for the pur- 
pose of confirming or disproving them. 
If persons, residing in different parts 
of the united kingdom, or of the world, 
would foliow this plan, as applied to 
all the divisions of the kingdoms of 
nature, I believe many facts would 
be elicited, hitherto unknown, and 
science be proportionally benefited. 
For the attainment of the object in 
view, it appears best to arrange mi- 
gratory birds into classes, according 
to the seasons of their —— 
which will present them to mind 
with circumstances the least confused. 
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There are some whose visits are irre- 
gular; and others which come only at 
very distant periods ; these will form 
a distinct class. 

Birds which make their Annual Visits 
in the West of England during the Sum- 
mer Months :—Cuckoo, Cuculus Ca- 
norus; Wryneck, Yunx Torquilla; 
White -throat, Motacilla Sylvia; 
Wheat-ear, Motacilla GEnanthe ; Wil- 
low Wren; Motacilla Arundinacea ; 
Reed Wren, Motacilla Salicaria; | 
Swallow, Hirundo Rustica; Martin, | 
Hirundo Urbica; Swift, Hirundo 
Apus; Goatsucker, Caprimulgus Eu- 
ropeus ; Turtle Dove, Columba Tar- 
tur; Quail, Tetrao Coturnix; Rail, 
Rallus Crex; Spotted Rail, Railus 
Porzana; Foolish Guillemot, Colym- 
bus Troile; Puffin, Alea Arctica. 

The general habits of the Cuckoo 
are well known. This bird reaches 
Cornwall towards the end of April. 
I do not recolject having heard its note 
before the 2ist of that month. It is 
first heard at that part of the land | 
which ships usually make when they | 
approach from the channel; about | 
two or three miles from the sea coast, | 





year; the latest first arrival was on 
the 2lst of the same month, 1816. 
The Sand Martin, Hirundo Riparia; 
I bave never met with. Birds of this 
genus reach the land near the shore, 
and in misty weather seem to have a 
difiiculty in making it, for I have been 
assured by intelligent fishermen, that 
when the weather is hazy, Swallows, 
Martins, Swifts, Wheat-ears, and a 
bird which they denominate a Miller’s 
Thumb, and which is, I believe, the 
Reed Wren, will alight on their boats 
when three or four leagues from land, 
either singly or in small flocks; and 
they appear so much fatigued, that 
even the strong-winged Swallow is 
sometimes able only to fly from one 
end of the boat to another, when they 
attempt to seize it. Wheat-ears are 
often so worn out as to drop dead in 
the boat, without being able to pro- 
ceed further. The Swallow tribe 
come in smail parties, and soon pass 


|} on to their accustumed haunts; so 


that after two or three have been seen, 
it may be perhaps a fortnight before 
others make their appearance. 

The extraordinary confidence which 


and at a good height, which seems to | these birds repose in man, in placing 
imply that they fly at a considerable | their nests in the midst of his dwel- 
elevation. Before they depart they lings, whilst most other birds seek 
congregate in companies of from five | the most secret places, is worthy of 
to ten in solitary places ; where they | notice ; and serves to explain a cir- 
are employed in pursuing and chatter- | cumstance, which is singular in the 


ing at each other; a circumstance | 
which has given rise to the idea that 
before their migration they alter their | 
note : 


“In April, the kookoo can sing her song by | 
| 


rote, 
In June oft times she cannot sing a note : 
At first koocoo, koocoo, sing still can she do, 
At last kooke, kooke, kooke ; six kooke’s to 


one koo.” HEyYwoop. 


The Swallow tribe appear about the | 
same time. The earliest Swallow I | 
have ever known, was seen on the 
10th of April, 1808; the latest first 
arrival was on the second of May, both | 
in 1812 and 1815. Martins come a/| 
little later. The first I have known 
was on the 20th of April, 1816; the 
latest, May 3d, 1817; but in 1819, 1 | 
have reason to believe that Martins | 
reached this country before the Swal- 
low; and perhaps this circumstance | 
may not be uncommon. Swifts make | 
their appearance later than the others ; 
but I have seen a pair so early as the 


feathered race ; I allude to the fact of 
their singing when in their nests; 
which can only take place where there 
is no desire of concealment. The 
Swift, the strongest winged of this 
tribe that is found in Britain, disap- 
pears the first. It usually departs 
before the 10th of August, while the 
temperature of the air is above what it 
was at the time of its arrival, and 
when its food has suffered no diminu- 
tion. And in warm summers it is not 
found to remain so late even as this ; 
usually departing, in such seasons, 
about the first or second of the month. 
The same remark applies to the Swal- 
low and Martin, and perhaps to all 
our summer birds; they appear to go 
off earliest in the warmest years. This 
seems to be a very mysterious circum- 
stance; butI think it may be explain- 
ed without difficulty, by a reference to 
the constitution of the birds alluded 
to. It is well known that a certain 
temperature is necessary for hatching 


2d of May, 1820, the same day on | the eggs of birds; and that if this be 
which Martins first arrived in that | exceeded, the death of the young ones 
1 
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is the consequence. Instructed of 
this, the domestic fowl quits her nest 
in warm weather for a considerable 
time, that the eggs may be properly 
couled. The temperature which is 
fitted to the incubation of most tropi- 
cal birds, is too great for the eggs of 
the Cuckoo and Swallow ; under the 
direction, therefore, of a guiding Pro- 
vidence, they pass to more northern 
regions, in search of that temperature 
which is become congenial to their 
feelings. When this great object has 
been accomplished, the body becomes 
prepared for another service. 

The birds which remain in _ this 
country through the year, require the 
warm temperature of Autumn to en- 
able them to moult; or, more properly 
speaking, to force out the new fea- 
thers when the old ones have been 


thrown off. A certaindegree of fever- | 


ish action is necessary to this process ; 
and by raising it artificially and pre- 
maturely, bird-catchers are known to 
accelerate the process of moulting. 
This fever, as the disorder of the 
same name in the human body, is ac- 
companied with a morbid sensibility 
that renders highly painful those im- 
pressions of the air, which before 
were pleasing. Instigated by the new 
train of sensations, they fly towards 
the regions which have now become 
grateful; and having there accom- 


ereneee 


sion of the new plumage. These ob- 
servations further give us to see how 
a warm Summer, by inducing the 
moulting fever early, causes their 
early departure; a cold season delays 
them by retarding it. 

The Wheat-ear, known in some 
parts of Cornwall by the name of 
Knacker, divides its time between its 
Summer and Winter residence into 
nearly equal parts. The earliest arri- 
val, I have found to be the 17th of 
March, after which they continue 
dropping in, in small companies, and 
passing on to their former places of 
residence. Some facts connected with 





their middle passage have already 
| been noticed. I have observed that 
| they arrive usually between — nine 
| o’clock a. Mm. and the middle of the 
| day ; which, as they do not fly swiftly, 
leads to the conclusion that they take 
| wing at an early hour in the morning. 
The state of exhaustion in which they 
sometimes arrive, shews that many 
must perish in the ocean. They be- 
gin to depart about the commence- 
ment of September; but some are to 
be secn a month after that period. 
The south of France is believed to be 
their Winter residence. 

The White-throat differs from most 
of our Summer birds, in not being 
attached to any one place; so that it 
may be questioned whether any thing 





plished the natural process of renew- | beyond accident drives it to the same 


ing the plumage, again they seek the | district in two following years. 


cooler air, that is now become as 
agreeable as the hot was before. In 
many instances the Martin has been 
known to remain late, for the purpose 
of feeding the young ones, which 
from accidental causes have not been 
brought to maturity in proper season; 


and as the moulting fever does not | 


make its approach until the constitu- 
tion connected with breeding is ended, 
this produces no inconvenience; but 
sometimes the approach of the fever 
is felt before the young are able to fly; 
and in this case, parental fondness 
gives way to puerile excitement, and 
I have known them to be left to perish 
in the nest. 

It is remarkable that in the few in- 
stances in which Summer birds have 
been found torpid in concealed places, 
mention is made of their being disco- 
vered naked; a circumstance which 
shews both the necessity of the moult- 
ing process, and also the importance 
of a warm temperature to the expul- 


It 
| arrives about the same time as the 
| Swallow. The Reed Sparrow is not, 
| with us, a very common bird; it fre- 
| quents places where willows grow, 
| (hence its trivial name Salicaria) and 
_ builds in alow bush. This bird sings 
| through the night most melodiously, 
and on that account has been mistaken 
for the Nightingale, asongster that, I 
am convinced, has never yet been 
heard wild in Cornwall. The time of 
the Goatsucker’s arrival I do not well 
| know, but I have witnessed its being 
shot on the 27th of November; which 
seems to imply not only that it some- 
times remains here at a very late pe- 
riod, but also that it is possible it may 
not always go atall. The Rail, also, 
which is usually considered as a bird 
of passage, I have known killed at 
Christmas, long after the cold of Win- 
ter has set in with severity; and it 
may be questioned whether any Quails 
depart from us through the year, 
though usually said to do so. 
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The birds already enumerated may 
be called natives of England, since 
they are bred in this island ; but those 
that follow are foreigners, that visit 
us only by constraint, and depart as 
soon as it is fafe for them to go. 

Birds that regularly visit the West of 
England in Winter.—Royston Crow, 
Corvus Cornix; Starling, Sturnus 
Valgaris ; Fieldfare, Turdus Pilaris; 
Redwing, Turdus Iliacus; Bittern, 
Ardeu Stellaris; Woodcock, Scolo- 
pax Rusticola ; Snipe, Scolopax Gal- 
linago; Jacksnipe, Scolopax Galli- 
nula; Curlew, Scolopax Arquata; 
Lapwing, Tringa Vanellus; Wild- 
goose, Anas Anser; Wild-duck, Anas 
Boschas; Widgeon, Anas Penelope ; 
Teal, Anas Crecca; Gannet, Pele- 
canus Bassanus ; Sea Pie, Hzmato- 
pus Ostralegus. 

The Yellow Wagtail (Motacilla Fla- 
va) and Builfinch (Loxia Pyrrhula) 
regularly change their quarters ac- 
cording to the seasons; few remain 
near the shores in Summer, but they 
appear again when the Winter birds 
return from their Summer retreats. 
The Plover also, at this time, quits 


the downs for more sheltered situa- | 


tions. The Gannet is the first of our 
Winter visitants that makes its ap- 
pearance ; which it has done so early 
as the 18th of September, though 
more commonly its arrival is delayed 
until the beginning of October. Gan- 
nets visited the Cornish shores in 
much greater numbers when Pilchards 
abounded from October to Christ- 
mas ; at that period they would even 
darken the sky. Woodcocks and 
Snipes make their appearance early 
in October; but the latter are usually 
seen first; for in fact some of them 
always breed in our moors. The 
. Woodcock is more timid; so that the 
only authentic account of a Wood- 
cock’s having bred in Cornwall, is 
that recorded by Borlase ; but itis not 
uncommon for a single one to stay 
behind its companions—perhaps from 
having been rendered by wounds in- 
capable of distant flight. They fall in 
at first in a particular district, and 
afterwards scatter themselves about; 
so that after some time they seem to 
be less numerous than before. Star- 
lings come about the same time, but 
regularly depart in Spring: for what 
reason | am unable to guess, as it ap- 
— that the climate, situation, and 
‘ood, are as well adapted to their na- 





ture here, as in any part of England 
where they breed. It is not so diffi- 
cult to account for the disappearance 
of the others which have been enume- 
rated. In their nature they are ex- 
ceedingly shy, and consequently re- 
main in so populous a country as 
England, no longer than they can 
help; added to which, a strong temp- 
tation exists for their return to more 
northern regions, not only in the soli- 
tude, but in the abundance of insect 
food which is there to be found through 
the Summer. 

Birds whose visits are without regu- 
larity.—Ringtailed Eagle, Falco Ful- 
vus: a bird which I believe to be of 
this species, was shot a few years 
since a little way from Fowey. Stormy 
Petrel, Proullaria Pelageia ; Hoopoe, 
Upupa Esops—I have known a pair 
killed in the parish of Lansallos. Wild 
Swan,AnasCygnus; Shield-duck, Anas 
Tadorna ; Cross Bill, Loxia Curvisos- 
tra—this bird is about the size of a 
Bullfinch, but in shape much resem- 
bles the Greenfinch. It is easily tam- 
ed, and in a cage has much the man- 
ners of a Parrot, particularly in re- 
gard to the use which they make of 
their bills in drawing themselves 
along. So fond is this bird of biting 
hard substances, that it soun tears 
the wood work of the cage to pieces. 
Bee-eater, Merops Apiaster — this 
is a very rare bird in England ; and is 
here inserted on the authority of Drew 
and Hitchins’ History of Cornwall. 
Crane, Ardea Grus; CEnanthe Atte- 
ra Aldrov.—Ray’s Synopsis Avium, 
p. 76. I have never seen this bird 
but once. 

The naturalist may find it interest- 
ing to compare this list with the follow- 
ing of the migratory birds of the other 
extremity of the British Islands: it is 
taken from Dr. Edmonson’s Account 
of the Zetlands Islands. 

Migratory Land Birds.—Land Rail, 
Rallus Crex; Heron, Ardea Major; 
Skylark, Alauda Arvensis; Fieldfare, 
Turdus Pilaris; Snowflake, Emberiza 
Nivalis; Yellowhammer, Emberiza 
Citrinella; Stone - Chat, Motacilia 
Rubicola; Grey Wagtail, Motacilla 
Boarula—notcommon. Seapie, Hx- 
matopus Ostraligus. 

Migratory Water Birds. — Eider 
Duck, Anas Mollissima; Swallow- 
tail’d Shield-duck, Anas Glacialis; 
Wild Swan, Anas Cygnus; Velvet 
Duck, Anas Fusca; Wild Goose, 
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Anas Anser; Barnacle Goose, Anas 
Erythropus ; Shielddrake, Anas Ta- 
dorna; Puffin, Alea Arctica; Rotche, 
Alea Alle; Shearwater, Procellaria 
Puffinus; Falmar, Procellaria Glaci- 
alis; Gannet, Pelecanus Bassanus; 
Foolish Guillemot, Colymbus Troile ; 
Red-throated Diver, Colymbus Sep- 
tentrionalis; Speckled Diver, Colym- 
bus Stellatus; Annett, Larus Rissa; 
Arctic Gull, Larus Cataractes ; Pewit 
Gull, Larus Ridibundus; Common 
Tern, Sterna Hirundo. 

Accidental Land Birds.—Carrion 
Crow, Corvus Corone; Rook, Corvus 
Frugilegus—they formerly bred here. 
Crested Wren, Motacilla Regulus; 
Blackbird, Turdus Merula; Red- 
breast, Motacilla Rubecula; House 
Swallow, Hirundo Rustica; Crested 
Heron, Ardea Garzetta; Common 
Crane, Ardea Grus ; Woodcock, Sco- 
lopax Rusticola; Redshank, Scolo- 
pax Calidris; Lapwing, Tringa Va- 
nellus. 

Accidental Water Birds.— White and 
Dusky Grebe, Colymbus Obscurus ; 
Stormy Petrel, Procellaria Pelagica. 

It is observed, however, that the 
ornithology of the Orkney Islands 
differs very considerably from this; 
for they are visited by the Wheat-ear, 
three species of Swallow, (though not 
by the Swift,) and even by the Cuc- 
koo. 


The Diver, Dytiscus Marginalis — 
This insect belongs to the class Cole- 
optera, or those which have hard wing 
cases. The generic character is: an- 
tennz setaceous; palpi six filiform ; 
hind feet villous, formed for swim- 
ming, with hardly any claws. It is 
about aninch in length. The habits 
of this insect are singular, and have 
not been noticed by any observer, so 
far as I have had an opportunity of 
knowing. It lives in fresh water, for 
making its way through which, its 
hinder legs are well adapted; being 
furnished with filaments of consider- 
able length, which, when the creature 
rests at the bottom, are left floating. 
When the Diver wishes to keep itself 
at the surface of the water, a bubble 
of air is secreted beneath the wing 
cases, which suspends it in the man- 
ner of a balloon in the air: but when 
the creature has a mind to descend, 
the bubble is discharged, and perhaps 
two or three more, in order to render 
the body specifically heavier than the 

No. 43.—Vol. IV. 
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fluid; and then, by means of its cilia- 
ted legs, it passes beneath the water 
with rapidity. In order to put its 
powers to the test, I enclosed the 
insect in a bottle of concentrated salt 
water. Its exertions shewed that the 
fluid was not agreeable to it; though 
it lived in this condition for twenty- 
four hours. The specific gravity of 
this fluid was so great as to render it 
very difficult for the Diver to descend 
through it; and to do this in any de- 
gree, it became necessary to throw 
out a continued succession of air bub- 
bles : no sooner were its efforts relax- 
ed, than again it was obliged to 
ascend to the surface, until, by a new 
discharge, it was again enabled to 
descend. There can be no doubt that 
this secretion of air beneath the uly- 
tra, or case, is for the suspension of 
this insect in its native element; and 
scarcely less doubt can be entertained 
that both the secretion and discharge 
of the globules of air are entirely volun- 
tary inthe animal. But the fact in- 
volves difficulties which must for ever 
elude our researches. We can easily 
resolve the whole into instinct, which, 
though a convenient term, is little bet- 
terthana garmenttoconcealignorance. 

Admirable Butterfly, Papilio Ata- 
lanta.—As butterflies in general are 
extremely shy, perhaps the following 
instance of extraordinary tameness in 
one of this species may be deemed 
curious. Sept. 15, 1819, I observed 
it fixed on a sunflower, where, as it 
was busily engaged in extracting 
honey, it suffered me to approach so 
near, that I was induced to believe it 
to be blind. It several times flew to 
a considerable distance, and as often 
returned, settling either on the sun- 
flower or on a wall that was near: but 
in either case it allowed me to touch 
repeatedly its wings, antennz,and even 
head, shewing little signs of fear, but 
stretching its antenne, and sometimes 
erecting its head as my finger advan- 
ced to it. When I threatened it by a 
sudden movement, the little creature 
perceived it at the distance of about 
three inches, and would start, but 
not fly away. It seemed to take very 
intelligent notice of my actions, when 
very near to it; but except by disco- 
vering the flowers, which it might do 
by its antennz, I could not discover 
that its sphere of vision extended be- 
yond about three inches. 

J. Coucn. 
2Z 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE 
REVELATION, 


*« "Tis revelation satisfies all doubts, 
Explains all mysteries, except her own, 
And so illuminates the path of life, 

That fools discover it, und stray no more.” 


OF all the subjects which excite the 
attention of mankind, there is not one 
in which their interests are so deeply 
involved, as that of religion. Every 
thing else, which is either the object 
of the corporeal or the mental facul- 
ties, only concerns man as a fugitive 
inhabitant of time, and is no further 
contributary or detrimental to his 
happiness, than as it applies to him 
in the immediate character of friend- 
ship or enmity, ease or pain, know- 
ledge or ignorance. Hence we disco- 
ver a universal disposition to consider 
every thing of an inferior order, and 
of less consequence, than that which 
constitutes theological sentiment, and 
is employed to direct the conduct, and 
inspire the hopes or fears which 
relate to a superior being, anda future 
state. 

We cannot recognize the foregoing 
facts without inferring, that, where 
there is such a prevalence of appetite, 
there is an adaptation of capacity, 
and that an adaptation of capacity 
presumes the truth and reality of some 
religious system, which is suited to 
the moral feelings and habits of the 
mind. A glance at the various theo- 
ries which have originated in human 
peccability and weakness, is sufficient 
to discern the fallacy of their princi- 
ples, and the incompetency of their 
energies to the end proposed. I shall 
therefore endeavour, in this paper, to 
evince the necessity of such a system, 
as should recommend itself to man- 
kind by the divinity of its orign and 
its nature. 

It will appear, 

I. From the constitution of the 
human soul. 

Not like the beasts which perish, is 
that being whom the Eternal God has 
placed at the head of the inferior cre- 
ation; but invested with faculties of 
mind, he is as dissimilar in construc- 
tion as in appearance, and in the fea- 
tures of his conduct. The union of a 
spiritaal with a material substance, 
has conferred an extent of capacity, 
not to be filled by all the objects of 
corporeal life; and the gratification 





arising from a participation of the 
common privileges of animals, is im- 
potent to grant that plenitude of feli- 
city, for which he has the appetite 
and desire. Notwithstanding the abi- 
lity of reason to project schemes, in 
which it may eminently display its 
superiority over the energies of in- 
stinct, still he fails to enjoy so delec- 
tably as he wishes, and therefore 
seeks some higher theme, which shall 
fully involve the operation of his facul- 
ties, and fix a point and a limit for 
their tendencies. In revealed religion 
we find a subject adapted to that men- 
tal insatiety, and behold a theme 
whose nature affords dignified and 
exquisitely beautiful topics for con- 
templation, admiration, and enjoy- 
ment, 

II. Because the moral nature of 
man requires a standard, by which 
virtue and vice shall be properly dis- 
tinguished,—the life regulated, and 
the fears and hopes of the mind ad- 
justed and excited. 

That man has a moral quality of 
mind, is one of those undisputed facts 
which flow unassailed onward in the 
tide of sentiment. Referring then to 
that fact in our present business, it 
must be admitted that this attribute 
should fully develop itself. To be 
unfettered by ignorance or prejudice, 
it is essential that it be competent at 
once to recognize the nature of ob- 
jects, and discern how and when vir- 
tue is distinct from vice, and when 
either is comparative or absolute. It 
may be urged—reason itself is equal 
to this work, and that, by its opera- 
tion, all the ends of moral feeling may 
be accomplished. Not to dispute 
what reason could effect, if it resided 
where there had been no infraction of 
moral rights, and no consequent dege- 
neracy of principle, it must be replied, 
that reason, as it is now exemplified 
by faculties all polluted and disor- 
dered by sin, is vastly unequal to it. 
True, there are some lineaments of 
its primal aspect—some traces of its 
ante-fallen nature, and it is owing to 
these, that where revelation is still 
unknown, the distinction between 
virtue and vice is yet partly preserved. 
But the immature state in which every 
ethical system is found, whose parts 
have not been framed and united by 
any super-human help, evinces that 
moral feeling would be very low, and 
almost intangible, were it not excited 
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by divine energy ; and that pure ideas 
of virtue and vice would be unknown, 
were they not revealed by one who 
cannot err, and memorialized in the 
literature of successive ages, that the 
Divine will might be known to all. 
Void of that knowledge, how ill would 
the conduct of mortals be regulated, 
and in what disorder and absurdity 
would the affairs of society be carried 
on. Fora proof of this, we need only 
advert to the condition of those who, 
either through their obstinacy, or the 
accident of situation, are unacquaint- 
ed with divine things; and it will be 
seen, that it is far from being other- 
wise than what excites the disgust, 
and compassion, and pity, of an en- 
lightened mind. They have indeed 
their peculiar and valued notions, at 
whose shrine they bow, and by whose 
principles they are actuated; but it 
must be seen, their hopes and fears 
are excited falsely, and the energies 
of their mind devoted, by consequence, 
to what ends at best in delusion and 
disappointment. 

Without a Divine Revelation, there- 
fore, that which is now (be it said 
with gratitude) only partial, and it is 
hoped temporary, would be found 
universal ; and anarchy and discord,— 
idolatry and superstition,—strife and 
revenge,—would ravage and ruin the 
noble rational. 

III. Divine Revelation is necessary 
in order that men might know to what 
to attribute their demoralized condi- 
tion, and ascertain if there be any 
means of recovery. 

What hourly passes in the human 
breast, and is daily witnessed abroad 
in creation, satisfies the mind ad- 
dicted to inquiry, that human nature 
has sustained a severe calamity. Thus 
far is information derived from the 
posture and influence of facts; but 
these sources can disclose no more. 
Of the prior causes and ultimate 
effects, the mind is left in ignorance, 
—to speculate in theories, and indulge 
the wildest notions, or look with apa- 
thy at the question, and with passive 
but affecting indifference, gaze at the 
sorry lot of mortals, and wonder they 
should exist. Tradition might indeed 
convey to distant ages tidings of the 
disastrous event; but the ignorance 
connected with that event, is calcu- 
Jated to distort the features of truth, 
and obliviate what was mostimportant 
of the narrative; hence the extrava- 
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gance and incoherence of that intelli- 
gence, which is exposed to the barba- 
ric waste of time, and the confasion 
and rust of age. 

To be acquainted with the existence 
of disease, and know neither its origin 
nor remedy, is to increase the afflic- 
tion, and sadden the sensibilities, of 
the ‘mind. That no investigation 
which might be instituted could ever 
obtain the requisite information, is 
evident from the circumstances them- 
selves, abstractedly considered, and 
the nature of that knowledge which 
the records of Divine Truth furnish. 
We here perceive that the origin of 
evil could never be ascertained, and 
its consequences no more easily ap- 
prehended, since it would be impos- 
sible for the mind to penetrate the 
barrier of death, and familiarize itself 
with the proceedings of eternity. The 
means of recovery from the condition 
of sin, if any existed, would likewise 
be hidden, as it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the being offended to provide 
both the means, and the knowledge 
of those means, if such was his will 
and pleasure; and this would be to 
execute what the foregoing is designed 
to prove necessary: for if we admit 
that man, remaining in darkness and 
deprivation, was deplorably misera- 
ble, and that the Creator possesses 
the benevolent affections we conceive 
to be inherent in his nature, we must 
infer that Divine Revelation is essen- 
tial to the melioration of his circum- 
stances. 

IV. That the human soul might 
arrive at the greatest possible know- 
ledge of itself, and be satisfied re- 
specting the apprehensions it is wont 
to indulge of immortal life. 

The intestine operations of mind, b 
an inevitable tendency, convince it 
of the dissimilitude of their nature 
from all that is corporeal. The ability 
to think, reflect, reason, and antici- 
pate, invincibly prove that the soul 
is 
“Of subtler essence than the trodden clod.” 


But its discoveries are so limited, 
that it fails to educe, from any exer- 
tion of its intellect, what, as a whole, 
it is. It does indeed comprehend 
much, but it is obliged to apprehend 
far more. From its spiritual babits, it 
is led to guess, thatits duration cannot 
expire when the material associate 
dissolves; and with that guess and 
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that doubt it must continue agitated, 
if no foreign information alight on the 
mind. 





“ Philosophy 

Dream’d of immortal life; buat dream’d by 
Starts ; 

By starts awak’d, and doubted—To her search 

The light was feeble, and the field around 

Was long, and dark, and desolate.” 


For the soul to be left in this condi- 
tion, would be to exclude it from its 
interests, and prevent that noble ex- 
pansion of its faculties, which would 
follow such a knowledge, as would 
discountenance its doubts, and extin- 
guish its perplexities. This conducts 
me to my position, that Divine know- 
ledge is absolutely necessary. 

Lastly, That the soul might ascer- 
tain the nature of the posterior life it 


duced into the family of heaven ;— 
fixed in the belief of immortality, and 
taught how to render it glorious,—a 
Divine Revelation should be, and is, 
happily, made to man. 


I. H. L. 
Helstone, June, 1822. 
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LETTER FROM MR. CRABTREE TO LORD 
KENYON. 
THE following letter, replete with mo- 
desty and good sense, contains some 
important questions, which every 
young man, about to enter on the pro- 
fession of the law, would most gladly 
propose, to such an exalted character 
as Lord Kenyon, if he had the oppor- 





tunity. This is a task which Mr. 


anticipates, and thus be enabled to| Crabtree has already accomplished 


institute any proceedings, which 
might be requisite to secure such an 
existence as it would desire. 

The comparison between present 


| for him; and in Lord Kenyon’s reply, 

the young student will not make any 
| great mistake, if he should imagine 
| the letter addressed to himself. We 


and eternal things, falls short of any | 4% not aware that either of these 


dimensions. 
tude of infinity overwhelms the fleeting 
contingencies of time, and swallows 
all in its inconceivably profound 


abyss. Hence, in the mind awakened 


to an idea of its immortality, and 
indulging hopes of interminable years, 
itis natural there should be the in- 
quiry, how far the present taste and 
habits are such as may resemble the 
future, and whether any change of 
sentiment or practice should be expe- 
rienced, as a capacitating fitness for 
another world. Enwrapped with so 
much obscurity and perversion of feel- 
ing as pervades this lower scene, the 
possibility of correct judgment in the 
case is almost,—is completely, ex- 
cluded. The loveliness of virtue, and 
deformity of vice, might indeed shew 
on which reward would probably be 
bestowed, and punishment inflicted ; 
hut how effectually to avert wrath and 
secure mercy, would be unknown, as 
is fully proved by every haman theo- 
logical theory, and as is yet more per- 
tingently evinced, by the peculiarities 
of that Revelation which God has 
given us. 

In order, therefore, that the digni- 
fied, though fallen inhabitant of earth, 
might be invested with all his mental 
and moral privileges ;—be defecated 
from the impurity of sin, and pardon- 
ed of the guilt of rebellion ;—restored 
from the distance of revolt, and intro- 


The ponderous magni- | /etters has ever appeared in print. 


(The date of Mr. Crabtree’s letter 
must be inferred from that of Lord 
Kenyon’s answer.) 


“* My Lord, 

“Tam a young man about to enter 
into the profession, at the head of 
which you preside with such distin- 
guished eminence; and am desirous 
of moving in the sphere I am placed 
in, with as much credit as it will ad- 
mit of. To gain a competent know- 
ledge of the spirit and principles of the 
law, must be most essentially neces- 
sary to the pure practice of it; and I 
am now induced, by the accounts I 
have always heard of your Lordship’s 
goodness, humbly to request, that you 
will be pleased to honour me so much 
as to communicate to me the course of 
reading necessary to be pursued in 
order to attain so desirable an end. 

“The mind, without a guide to di- 
rect its exertions, is like a traveller on 
a pathless desart, bewildered and 
| confused ; it proceeds without know- 
| ing whither, and perhaps sinks in the 
pursuit of that, which, by timely 
assistance, it might have attained with 
pleasure. 

“Your Lordship will certainly be 
astonished at my presumption, yet I 
trust you will not wonder at the rea- 
son of it. It is natural for a man 
eager after knowledge, to wish to 
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take it from the purest source. Com- 
mon sense pointed out your Lord- 
ship. 

Cit your Lordship should not con- 
sider it beneath your dignity to take 
notice of this letter, I should have 
reason to consider it the happiest cir- 
cumstance of my life, to have experi- 
enced your condescending goodness. 
If, on the contrary, you should smile 
at my folly, or be offended at my pre- 
sumption, I shall be sufficiently pu- 
nished by silence and neglect. 

‘**Humbly intreating your Lord- 
ship’s forgiveness for having thus 
long intruded on your valuable time, 
I beg leave to subscribe myself 

‘* Your Lordship’s most devoted 

** And obedient humble servant, 
** ROBERT CRABTREE. 

“ Halesworth, Suffolk.” 

Lord Kenyon’s Answer to Mr. Crab- 
tree’s Letter. 

“¢ Sir, 

““T am afraid you have concluded 
before this time I decline to answer 
your letter: to say the truth, I had 
some suspicion that the letter did not 
come from a real person; but being 
convinced of that, I do not delay to 
write tc you. I wish it was in my 
power to propose any plan that you 
could rely on. The truth is, that io 
the study of the law, a mass lies be- 
fore the student enough to deter young 
minds, and they are left to hazard in 
which road to proceed. 

‘* IT would advise you to read very 
carefully Blackstone’s Commentaries ; 
and if you would have the perseve- 
rance to go through it two or three 
times, I believe it would be of great 
use. After this, you may, perhaps, 
with some advantage, read Serjeant 
Hawkins’s Abridgment of Coke’s Lit- 
tleton, and then proceed to Coke’s 
Littleton, accompanying that arduous 
task with reference to the Abridgment 
I have mentioned, which will point 
out to you those parts of that vast 
work which are now rather obsolete. 
When you have done this, you will 
read the more modern Reports ; Sir 
James Burrows’s, Mr. Douglas’s, 
Cowper’s, and the Term Reports; 
and in Equity, the Ist vol. of Equity 
Cases Abridged ; Mr. Cox’s Edition of 
Peer Williams’s ; Hawkins’s Reports 
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judge as I am how to go on. If you 
mean to come to the bar, I would ad- 
vise you to go to some able Special 
Pleader ; but you will inform yourself 
who answers that description, as 
much ignorance now mixes in that 
profession. Conveyancing will be 
learned in the office you are placed in, 
and by referring to Horsman’s or other 
books of Precedents, and the Poor 
Law and Sessions Business, from Mr. 
Const’s late Book, and Burns’ Jus- 
tice. 

“IT heartily wish you success, and 
that you may deserve it by acting 
honourably in the prosecution of your 
profession. 

‘* Your humble servant, 
** KENYON, 

“ May 13th, 1793.” 


ER 


A Discourse delivered at Plymouth, 
( America,) in Commemoration of 
the First Settlement of New England. 
By Daniel Webster. Wells and 
Lilly, Boston. 

Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir—I rejoice to have it in my 
power, among the foremost of our 
periodical contemporaries, to lay be- 
fore your readers some account of a 
production of the American press, 
highly creditable to the talents and 
good feeling of the individual writer, 
and of the society from which it ema- 
nates. It at once abounds with the 
finest eloquence, varied display of 
knowledge, national liberality of opi- 
nions, and profound remarks. From 
the pen of a gentleman of distinguish- 
ed rank and abilities in the law, whose 
merits are very generally appreciated 
and admired in his own country, such 
a display of genuine oratory and pow- 
ers of mind, comprehending much 
that is great and excellent in govern- 
ment, national manners, and religion, 
cannot but be interesting to the lovers 
of freedom, liberality, and religious 
toleration, on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Under this impression, I proceed 
to give some extracts, which I think 
will fully substantiate. the foregoing 
remarks : premising only, that the dis- 
course was given to the Transatlantic 
public, at the request of the society, 


in the time of Lord Talbot; and Pre- | which thus concludes the invitation to 


cedents in Chancery. By the time 


the Hon. Daniel Webster, through 


this is done, you will be as good a’ their Secretary.— 
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« While in the performance of this duty, as 
honourable as it is pleasing, I am directed to 
subjoin, that the Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and of the American 
Antiquarian Society, who attended on this oc- 
casion by invitation, unite in the request. 


After a few more general prelimi- 
nary observations, the learned and 
accomplished speaker thus continued 
his discourse : 


“ It is a noble faculty of our nature, which 
enables us to connect our thoughts, our sym- 
pathies, and our happiness, with what is dis- 
tant in place or time ; and looking before and 
after, to hold communion at once with our an- 
cestors and our posterity. Human and moral 
although we are, we are nevertheless not mere 
insulated beings, without relation to the past 
or the future. Neither the point of time, nor 
the spot of earth in which we physically live, 
bounds our rationa! and intellectual enjoy- 
ments. We live in the past by a knowledge 
of its history ; and in the fature, by hope and 
anticipation. By ascending to an association 
with our ancestors; by contemplating their 
example, and stadying their character; by 
partaking their sentiments, and imbibing their 
spirit; by accompanying them in their toils, 
and rejoicing in their successes and their tri- 
umphs; we mingle our own existence with 
theirs, and seem to belong to their age. We 
become their contemporaries, live the lives 
which they lived, endure what they endared, 
and partake in the rewards which they en- 
joyed.—We protract our own earthly being, 
and seem to crowd whatever is future, as well 
as all that is past, into the narrow compass of 
our earthly existence. As it is not a vain and 
thoughtless, but an exalted and religious ima- 

ination, which leads us to raise our thoughts 

om the orb, which, amidst this universe of 
worlds, the Creator has given us to inhabit, 
and to send them with something of the feeling 
which natare prompts, and teaches to be pro- 
per among children of the same eternal Parent, 
to the contemplation of the myriads of fellow - 
beings, with which his goodness has peopled 
the infinite space ; so neither is it false or vain 
to consider ourselves as interested and con- 
nected with our whole race, through all time; 
allied to our ancestors, allied to our posterity, 
closely compacted on all sides with others ; 
ourselves being but links in the great chain of 
being, which runs onward through its succes- 
sive generations, binding together the present, 
the past, and the future—and terminating at 
last, with the consummation of all things 
earthly, at the throne of God. 

** Standing in this relation to our ancestors 
and our posterity, we are assembled on this 
memorable spot, to perform the duties which 
that relation, and the present occasion, impose 
upon us. We have come to this rock, to re- 
cord here our homage for our pilgrim fathers, 
our sympathy in their sufferings, our gratitude 
for their labours, our admiration of their vir- 
tues, and our attachment to those principles of 
civil and religious liberty, for which they en- 
countered the dangers of the ocean, the storms 
of heaven, the violence of savages, disease, 
— and famine, to enjoy and to esta- 

ish. 
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« And we would leave here, also, for the 
generations which are rising up rapidly to fill 
our places, some proof that we have endea- 
voured to transmit the great inheritance unim- 
paired; that in our estimate of public princi- 
ples and private virtues, in our veneration of 
religion and piety, in our devotion to civil and 
religious liberty, in our regard to whatever 
advances human knowledge, or improves hu- 
man happiness, we are not altogetherunworthy 
of our origin. 

«Great actions and striking occurrences 
having excited a temporary admiration, often 
as away and are forgotten, because they 
eave no lasting results affecting the poe 
rity and happiness of communities. Such is, 
frequently, the fortune of the most brilliant 
military achievements. Of the ten thousand 
battles which have been fought; of all the 
fields fertilized with carnage ; of the banners 
which have been bathed in blood; of the war- 
riors who have hoped that they had risen from 
the field of conquest, to a glory as bright and 
as durable as the stars, how few continue long 
to interest mankind ! 

“‘The victory of yesterday is reversed, by 
the defeat of to-day ; the star of military glory, 
rising like a meteor, like a meteor has fallen ; 
disgrace and disaster hang on the wheels of 
conquest and renown; victor and vanquished 
presently pass away into oblivion, and the 
world goes on in its course, with the loss only 
of so many lives and so much treasure.” 


But I must here omit much inte- 
resting matter, to arrive at portions of 
the work more immediately applicable 
to passing events, to this country, and 
the general purpose I have in view. 
The author proceeds to state: 


«« Some retrospect of the past century which 
has now elapsed, is among the duties of the 
occasion. It must, however, necessarily be 
compressed within the limits of a simple dis- 
course. I shall content myself, therefore, with 
taking notice of a few of the leading and most 
important occurrences, which have distin- 
guished the period. 

“« When the first century closed, the pro- 
gress of the povrsas~ appeared to have been 
considerable, notwithstanding that, in compa- 
rison with its subsequent advancement, it now 
seems otherwise. A broad and lasting founda- 
tion had been laid, excellent institutions had 
been established, much of the prejudices of 
former times had been removed, a more libe- 
ral and catholic spirit on subjects of religious 
concern had begun to extend itself, and many 
things conspired to give promise of increasing 
fature prosperity. 

«« Perhaps it may also be added, that during 
the period of the civil wars in England, and the 
reign of Cromwell, many persons whose reli- 
gious opinions and religious temper might, 
under other circumstances, have induced them 
to join the New England colonists, found rea- 
sons to remain in England; either on account 
of active occupations in the scenes which were 
passing, or of an anticipation of the enjoyment 
in their own country of a form of government, 
civil and religious, accommodated to their 
views and principles. The violent measures 
too, pursue t the colonies in the reign 
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of Charles I]. the mockery of a trial, and the 
forfeiture of the charters, were serious evils. 
And during the open violence of the short reign 
of James II. and the tyranny of Andros, as the 
venerable bistorian of Connecticut observes: 
“all the motives to great actions, to industry, 
economy, enterprize, wealth, and population, 
were in a manner annihilated. Liberty, pro- 
perty, and every thing which ought to be dear 
to men, every day grew more and more inse- 


cure. » 

«« With the revolution in England, a better 
prospect had opened on this country, as well 
as on that. The joy had been as great on that 
event, and far more universal, in New than in 
Old England. A new charter had been granted 
to Massachusetts, which, though it did not 
confirm to her inhabitants all their former pri- 
vileges, yet relieved them from great evils and 
embarrassments, and promised future secu- 


rity.” 
Be, E> 
( To be continued. ) 


a 


REMARKABLE DISPLAY OF MALICIOUS 
CRUELTY. 
Mr. EDITOR. 
S1r,—There is a tradition in the North 
of Ireland, that during the popish 
rebellion and massacre of the Protes- 
tants in that country, in the year 
1641, a little bird, of the Wren spe- 
cies, by its cheerful note, awoke a 
certain Protestant, just at the critical 
moment when his bloody persecutors 
were approaching, to fulfil that por- 
tion of their duty to their Church, which 
enjoins them to “destroy and extir- 
pate all heretics and schismatics, as 
enemies and rebels against their Sove- 
reign Lord the Pope ;”* inconsequence 
of which, the intended victim of popish 
piety, effected his escape, and, by a 
seasonable alarm, preserved an entire 
district of country from the merciless 
fangs of these monsters in human 
shape. But mark the consequences! 
and while with horror and disgust we 
peruse the heart-sickening tale, let 
us bless the goodness of that God, 
who, in his merciful providence hath 
delivered the British dominions from 
the domination of a religion, which 
inculcates and cherishes such disposi- 
tions as this tale unfolds. Sir, it isa 
fact, well known in that part of the 
country, viz. in the county of Tyrone, 
and was related to me by an eye wit- 
ness, Of unquestionable veracity, that 





* Vide the Roman Catholic Bishop’s conse- 
cration oath, described in the Imperial Maga- 
zine for February, 1820, col. 43, and still 
taken by the prelates of that church. 





at the anniversary of this occurrence, 
the young papists make a practice of 
catching as many wrens as they can, 
and on these innocent victims they 
wreak their ferocious vengeance for 
the crime of their predecessor. But 
what species of punishment are these 
pretty songsters destined to suffer? 
Sir, they are wrapped up in a lock of 
tow, tied to the iron pot crook, and thus 
suspended over a slow fire, till they ex- 
pire in indescribable agony ! 

This tale needs no comment; it 
speaks volumes to British hearts, con- 
cerning that religion, (if we must de- 
grade the sacred term by so foul an 
application,) which could first give 
birth to, and which still continues to 
cherish and encourage, such diabolical 
dispositions. Does it not outstrip the 
barbarity of the savages of North 
America? Yes; for their cruelty is 
merely the ebullition of irritated human 
nature: but the above fact exhibits a 
spirit of infernal revenge. 

Iam, Sir, your's, &c. 


Belfast, 12th June, 1822. 
ee ee 
AN EXTRAORDINARY DELIVERANCE, 


THERE is no subject, perhaps, which 
the human mind can contemplate, 
accompanied with more difficulty than 
to reconcile the operation of natural 
causes, and the free agency of man, 
with the superintending providence of 


the all-seeing eye. That there is such 
a thing as free agency, that natural 
causes produce their own effects, and 
that he who gave both a being, rales 
and overrules them for his own glory, 
we have no reason whatever to doubt. 
The providence of the Almighty in- 
volves one connected and complete 
chain of events, without fettering the 
free agency of man. Every link of 
this would appear in its proper place, 
were we only possessed of penetration 
to discern it ; but, 
« Blind anbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his ‘works in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter 
And he will make it plain.” 


There are few days of our existence 
here, but what bring forth events un- 
accountable to us, even when we duly 
attend to them. Their appearing so 
frequently on the stage of action, 
throws us into a kind of listlessness, 
and they recede from the eye without 
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commanding the attention. There are 
some singular and extraordinary 
cases, however, which arrest the 
mind, and excite us to reflect on the 
dangers, toils, and deaths, which 
await unthinking man. Among the 
many of this stamp, the following is 
deserving of notice.— 

A farm-house, in the county of An- 
trim, near Colerain, being at a consi- 
derable distance from water, the mas- 
ter determined to dig for it at the end 
of his own house. As the ground was 
sandy, the pit was 36 feet deep before 
water appeared. This being deemed 
too expensive for a pump, a windlass, 
rope, and bucket, were procured, and 
the water was obtained after a tedious 
operation. Ona Saturday night, July 
1819, the bucket slipped off the hook 
in the act of drawing up, and of course 
an exertion must be made to recover 
it. This was deferred till the next 
morning, when a boy of 16 years of 
age, was let down onachair, fastened 
to the rope of the windlass. He had 


just arrived within ten fect of the sur- 
face of the water, when the sides of 
the pit gave way, and, awful to relate, 
he was literally buried alive, more 


than twenty feet below the surface of 
the ground. This produced a strong 
agitation in the neighbourhood, and 
every hand that could find room to 
work, was actively engaged in remov- 
ing the earth, thinking to extricate 
him alive. This humane proceeding, 
however, was shortly abandoned, in 
consequence of a very heavy rain, 
which began to fall, and continued 
nearly till the evening. Every hope 
of his life now became extinct, and it 
was deemed unnecessary to resume 
the labour until after the sabbath had 
expired. 

An individual, however, who had 
travelled better than six miles to wor- 
ship, near the place, repaired to the 
spot as he returned home, being at- 
tracted by his curiosity. While he 
stood upon the place, he heard, or 
fancied that he heard, the voice of the 
lad proceeding out of the ground. 
His assertions immediately gave a 
stimulus to the neighbours, and again 


they set to work, and continued to | 


labour hard until the shades of night 
constrained them to desist. This they 
would not have done, had they not 
lost faith in the possibility of his being 
alive, and in the declaration of the man 
who asserted that he heard him cry. 
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On Monday morning, the clamours 
of the boy’s mother, a poor widow, 
alarmed the people again, and they 
recommenced the arduous task. They 
continued diligently to remove the 
earth, and in the evening, as it grew 
dark, they came to the body, which, 
to the astonishment of every one pre- 
sent, was still alive, and had sustain- 
ed no particular injary, though up- 
wards of thirty-six hours under the 
earth. The boy appeared to be de- 
ranged for a few hours after he was 
extricated; but both body and mind 
were as well as ever the next day. 
There are a few circumstances con- 
nected with this extraordinary event, 
which deserve our notice. 

1. The arrival of the man after the 
rain, was particularly providential, 
inasmuch as he excited the people to 
renew their exertions, from his belief 
that he was still alive. 2. It appears 
not a little curious, that, though the 
lad shouted as loud as he possibly 
could, no one ever heard his voice 
but the individual mentioned, who, no 
doubt, was quicker in his hearing 
than the rest of the people, and yet 
the lad heard every word that was 
spoken above him. It was next to 
death itself to him, when he heard 
them despairing of his life, and going 
off from the spot, first on account of 
the rain, and then because it grew 
dark. He knew this was the case 
from the conversation of the people, 
which he could repeat after he reco- 
vered. 3. We might be ready to 
imagine, that if nothing tended to de- 
prive him of life, he might have died 
in consequence of the cold of the sur- 
rounding earth; but so far from this 
being the case, he was so extremely 
warm that suffocation nearly ensued. 
This produced an unconquerable thirst, 
and had his arms been at liberty, he 
would have taken his own life, if pos- 
sible, rather than endure the painful 
sensation. 4. His preservation he 
ascribed, and that justly, to the rain 
which fell on Sunday in such a plenti- 
ful manner. Had there been no rain, 
in all probability he would have died 
before he could be dug out, as we see 
it took them so long to remove the 
earth; but the rain ran abundantly 
down the rope and tended to keep his 
frame cool, and supplied him with 
drink, as he sucked. the rope in his 
mouth. I cannot forbear remarking 
here, that the basin which was formed 
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on Sunday morning, and cnlarged in 
the evening around the rope, by the 
exertions of the people, served to ac- 
cumulate the quantum of water, and 
to supply the rope more abundantly 
for his use. Thus we discover a fel- 
low creature liberated from 2 most 
deplorable state of fears and suffer- 
ings, by a striking combination of 
natural and providential causes. 


a 
ANECDOTE OF CURRAN, 


As Curran and a gentleman passed 
along the streets in Dublin, they over- 
heard some one exclaiming to an- 
other, ‘* Heisagreat genus,” (genius.) 
** That man has murdered that word,” 
said Curran’s companion. ‘* You mis- 
take, was the reply, ‘‘for he only 
knocked an i out of it.” 

—— 


ON THE MEANS OF PREVENTING ACCI- 
DENT, FROM TAKING OXALIC ACID 
IN MISTAKE FOR EPSOM SALTS. 


AcciDENTs have so frequently occur- 
red from the substitution of oxalic 
acid, either through mistake or negli- 
gence, for more innocent prepara- 
tions, that we presume the remarks 
we are about to offer require no apo- 
logy. The daily, and other papers, 
have so often commented on this sub- 
ject, and even so lately as since the 
last melancholy occurrence, that we 
should have considered any additional 
remarks superfluous; had any plausi- 
ble and practicable plan been propos- 
ed, to prevent such catastrophes in 
future. 

It has been proposed to banish this 
preparation from the shop of the che- 
nist altogether; but by the same ruie, 
every other deleterious agent shou!d be 
subjected to similar prohibition :—a 
proposal too absurd to require refuta- 
tion. The most plausible and effec- 
tual means yet proposed, for prevent- 
ing accident, appear to be the colour- 
ing of the crystals; but we doubt 
much, if many of the uses to which 


oxalic acid is applied, would admit of 


this. An instance, which occurred a 
short time since, affords sufficient evi- 
dence, that the precaution of marking 
poison on this substance will not al- 
ways prove a sufficient proicction, for 
if the parties cannot read, as in 
this case, no advantage can be antici- 
No. 43-—Vo . IV. 





pated from such a precaution. The 
preparation under consideration is a 
very deadly poison, proving destruc- 
tive of animal life very shortly after 
its introduction into the stomach in 
sufficient quantity ; and unfortunately 
the quantity sufficient to produce fatal 
consequences, is less than the ordi- 
nary dose of the medicine for which it 
is so easily mistaken. 

Arfila ranks this among the irritat- 
ing poisons, and it certainly produces 
very severe inflammation, and erosion 
of the coats of the stomach. But that 
the remarks we shall offer may be 
more generally intelligible, we shall 
make a few observations on the lead- 
ing characteristic properties of acids. 
Chemists recognize acids by general 
phenomena, which they exhibit on 
the application of tests or re-agents. 
They have a sharp sour taste; they 
affect vegetable blue colours, turning 
them to red, such as infusion of lit- 
mus, of red cabbage, syrup of violets, 
&c. And if these colours should have 
been previously rendered green by 
alkalies, a sufficient quantity of acid 
changes this green to red again, while 
with a less addition, the peculiar pro- 
perties of both alkali and acid are 
neutralized or suspended; the vege- 
table infusion, under a proper adjust- 
ment of these agents, acquiring its 
natural colour. 

Now oxalic acid possesses these 
properties in an eminent degree ; and 
it is upon them we would found the 
means of preventing accident. Our 
means rest solely with the person tak- 
ing the medicine; previously to dis- 
solving the presumed or supposed 
Epsom salts in water, let one or two 
of the minute crystals be laid on the 
tongue, when, if they be oxalic acid, 
the sour taste will be immediately 
recognized by any one who has ever 
tasted a sour liquor, as vinegar or 
lemon juice, and with which there is 
no danger of confounding the bitter 
taste of Epsom salts. _To this we 
know it may be objected, that many 
persons cannot bear to taste medicine 
before swallowing it all off; and that 
should they once attempt this, they 
could not bring themselves to take the 
medicine afierwards. To remedy this 
inconvenience, and guard against 
mistake, even if a friend cannot be 
found to taste for them, we would 
suggest that every apothecary, che- 
mist, and vender of medicine, be 
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obliged to put a small piece of paper, 
stained blue with litmus, into every 
package, or dose, of Epsom salts, 
which he sells; and that the object 
for which the morsel of litmus paper 
is intended, be explained to every 
person so purchasing, namely, that if 
they have the proper medicine (Epsom 
salts) oo effect will ensue on adding 
water to dissolve the salt; but if the 
crystals should be oxalic acid, imme- 
diately on solution the litmus will be 
reddened intensely. These means we 
think would be found fully sufficient to 
guard against the possibility of acci- 
dent, and the person about to take 
Epsom salts, after having waited a 
minute or two for the solution of the 
crystals, and finding the litmus paper 
unaffected, may then remove this lat- 
ter, and swallow the mixture, without 
any apprehension from the effects of 
oxalic acid. 

We would also suggest the propri- 
ety of putting a similar bit of litmus 
paper into every package of oxalic 
acid, as thus the danger from its being 
Jeft aside, and being taken by any one 
who might meet with it accidentally, 
would be materially lessened; for 
though, from the great resemblance 
of its crystals to those of Epsom salts, 
any one might be mistaken, still we 
conceive the intensely red colour, 
which the litmus paper would assume 
on effecting the solution of the acid, 
would be sufficient, in most instances, 
to guard against deception. 

Indeed, we believe the very first 
fatal accident occurred from a mis- 
take of the nature we have just been 
mentioning :—Some person had been 
carrying home a paper of the acid, 
but which the owner lost; another met 
with it, and, on inspecting it, the 
finder concluded it to be Epsom salts, 
and drank a quantity of it in solution. 
It is almost superfluous ‘to state, that 
the consequences were fatal. Had 
litmus paper, as proposed, been put 
into this parcel, and these effects upon 
it been commoniy known, it is mani- 
fest that even though it might not 
have prevented the result in this case, 


yet, generally speaking, it would have | 


tended considerably to lessen the pro- 
bability of an accident. 

In stating the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of acids, it was observed, that 
the acid properties might be neutral- 
ized by the addition of alkalies. Al- 
kajine earths neutralize these proper- 





ties also ; therefore, when an indivi- 
dual has taken a dose of oxalic acid, 
neutralizing the acid, presents the 
most probable and effectual means of 
preventing the consequences to be 
apprehended. But in resorting to 
this, it must be recollected, that the 
acid, and the substance neutralizing 
it, form a new compound ; and there- 
fore care must be taken that the re- 
sulting compound be not equally, or 
even more, deleterious than the origi- 
nal poison. 

Arfila, from a number of experi- 
ments, concluded that calcined mag- 
nesia was the best antidote or counter 
poison. An ounce of this, he says, 
should be mixed with a pint of water, 
and a wine glass full given every two 
minutes, so as to favour vomiting, and 
prevent the acid from acting. In ad- 
ministering this remedy, care should 
be taken to keep the magnesia sus- 
pended in the water, as unless it be 
constantly agitated on giving the dose, 
the magnesia will fall to the bottom, 
and the patient get little else than the 
water. Inthe event of magnesia not 
being at hand, or to be immediately 
obtained, the same author recom- 
mends half an ounce of soap to be 
dissolved in a pint of water ;—or even 
chalk, mixed with water, may be 
given, with a prospect of advantage. 
Clysters of the same should likewise 
be administered. But it would be 
right in all cases, to have medical 
advice as soon as possible ; and these 
means should be tried in the interim, 
that no time may be lost: Mucilagi- 
nous drinks should be givenduring the 
whole of the time. 

We shall now conclnde these obser- 
vations by stating, that we have insti- 
tuted experiments, and have varied 
these, in every possible way, with a 
view to illustrate this matter, and put 
the correctness of our assertions and 
opinions beyond the possibility of 
doubt. It may here be necessary for 
our own credit, to state, that we were 
induced to make experiments upon 
this subject, in consequence of its 
being suggested by respectable chemi- 
eal authority, that Epsom salts red- 
dened syrup of violets and infusion 
of litmus, and that this proceeded 
from its being a supersalt, (that is, a 
salt with a very slight excess of acid 
in this instance.) We can, however, 
most positively assert, that this is not 
the case, and that in pure Epsom 
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salts, the acid and base are perfectly 
neutralized; and even in the speci- 
mens which led to these experiments, 
the effect on the litmus paper could 
only be observed by an experienced 
eye. But although there was in this 
one specimen, a very faint reddish 
appearance produced upon the test 
paper, yet we are inclined to attribute 
this circumstance to some acid acci- 
dentally adhering in very minute 
quantities—as upon washing and re- 
erystalizing the salt, it was found to 
produce no effect upon the test. We 
need scarcely remark, that all persons 


valuing their safety, should not fail to | 
provide themselves with the means of | 


detection we have suggested; and 
which can be done at a very trifling 
expense. Should these observations 
be instrumental, -even in a single in- 
stance, in preventing an unfortunate 
occurrence, we shall not consider our 
time or our pages misapplied in their 
promulgation. 


ee oe 
POETRY. 
Translation of the Latin Acrostic, which 


ap- 
ae in the Imperial Magazine for Septem- 
» 1821. 


J UDGMENT appears, earth’s face shall sweat 
Ww, 
E re men from heav’n a glorious King shall 


view ; 

S way o’er all worlds, his boundless power 
shall hold, 

U nhappy deists shall with saints behold, 

S ublime in human flesh, the Godhead shine ; 

C ircled by saints, who'll judge the deeds of 
time. 

H orrid with woody thorns shall earth grow 
drear, 

R ejected golden gods shall disappear ; 

I n torrents rushing from th’ infernal night, 

S hall squalid manes burst t’enjoy the light. 

T he good and bad the fire of truth must 


try, 
U nlock’d, their cavern’d hearts must open 


S postions themselves, he’ll all their thoughts 
declare, 

D eep woe their doom ; they'll wailing meet 
despair. 

E arth, heaven, and the symphonious starry 


choir, 

I ngloom shall merge, and the bright moon 
expire. 

F rom the shrunk main shall beauteous valleys 


leap ; 
In dark oblivion, lofty mounts shall sleep ; 
L arge open plains shall occupy their room, 
I nflaming lightnings shall the earth con- 
sume ; 
U pward.exhaled, the burning sea shall fly, 
S brill archangelic trumps shall rend the sky ; 





S trains solemn for a dying world shall sound, 
E ntomb’d to lie in chaos’ void profound : 

R epining kings shall his dread throne attend, 
V ast floods of flame from ether shall de- 


scend : 
A stonish’d men these mighty signs shall see, 
T he good shall court them, but the wicked 


flee ; 
O n all the just will ope a better life : y 
R emorse will plunge a madd'ning world in 


strife. 
R. K** tr. 
Portsez, April 4th, 1822. 


7 


THE LOVERS. 


THE even tide had come,—and near the west 

The young moon shone in glory, and the sky 
was clear 

And blue, and in the distance stars were 


seen :— 
In solitary mood I wander’d on; 
The scene was lovely :—’twas an April eve ;— 
And tender blossom on each tree was found, 
Thick, white, but ting’d with red, and spots, 
And beuaty all :—’twas here I stay’d a time ; 
Side of an aged apple tree I stood, 
That oft had seen the moon look on its leaves, 
And oft had given young and old its frait. 
I stood in thought; two youthful forms ap- 
proach’d ; 
Young lovers they; they were the children, 


too, 
Of those I Jong had number’d with my friends. 
They slowly walk’d lock’d arm in arm, as 


close, 

As though a fear of danger they had felt. 

The youth now grasp’d her hand, and thus he 
said, 

“I will resign you to him,—have him,—have 
hi 


im, 

Heav’n bless you with him :”—he could say 
no more, 

But in his eyes the tears told more than all: 

The fair one saw them, and she wept aloud : 

And os he kiss’d the tear from off her 
cheek ; 


And then I heard, or thought I heard, her 


say, 
| Or sob, ‘‘I’m your’s,—your’s only :”—and 


they pass’d along.— 
—I know their a she a lover had, 
A richer lover than the youth with her, 
Bat little car’d she for him,—for she says, 
bey since that evening) that the gold will fly, 
nd bliss is not alone with rich and great. 
He who was with her, thought ’twould better 


e 
Himself should leave her,—thought so, said 


80; 
And, as he said it, tears stood in his eyes,— 
They told that love, pure love, dwelt in his 


breast, 
And that that love would do aught for her 


g ’ 
Whatever pain or sorrow it might cost ;— 
And she believed him,—and the thought of 


this 
Endear’d him to her with a stronger tie :— 
And then they wept for joy,—then dried their 
tears,— 
Kissed each others lips, and walk’d along. 
3 
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I, thorgh an old man, saw and felt the 
whole ; 

And, melted into tears. I stood, and look'd, 

Far as my eye could reach ; and then I said, 

*« O God of heaven, extend thy friendly arm 


O’er this young couple; keep them in thy | 


| 


ear ; 
May bliss be theirs, as much as earth can 


ve, 

And Shen their days are ended, O wilt thou 

Receive them to thy dwelling, that their 
earthly love 

May be exchanged for a heav'nly state !”’ 


Acton Place. M. M. 
— 


AN EPIGRAM. 


(The following epigram was addressed by the | 


great Lord Lyttleton to Mr. Gilbert West, 
who had a beaatiful villa near London.) 


FAIr nature's sweet simplicity, 
With elegance refin’d, 

Well in thy seat, my friend, I see, 
Bat better in thy mind. 


To both, from courts and all their state, 
es fly, to prove 
Joys far above a courtier’s fate,— 
ranquillity and love. 
—— 


ON POPE’s DEATH. 


ARISE, ye glimmering stars of wit! 
For, lo! the Sun of Verse is set. 


mr 


STANZAS 

To the memory of Mr. Keats, the poet, who 
died at Rome on this day twelvemonth.— 
By H. D. 

[The concluding line of each verse is the 
well known words of Keats, on being asked 
what inscription he would like to. have put 
on his tomb, ‘‘ Here lies ove whose name 
was writ in water.” } 


ANOTHER knell has rung to-day, 
And call’d another mortal home ; 

A flower which bloom'd bat to decay, 
And wither in “‘ Imperial Rome.’ 

A flow’r which might bave been the pride 
Of many a Briton’s son and daughter, 

Is gone for aye,—’twas he who cried, 
*O let my name be writ in water.” 


Sey, saw ye not the sparkling lyre, 

y airy bands unstrung? 

And heard ye not the notes expire, 
And melt into a funeral song? 

Oh! ’twas a song of grief and woe, 
Unlike the odes of reeking slaughter, 

It sang of him that’s now laid low, 
Who'd fain have writ his name in water. 


He ask’d a grave, and that was all, 

No marbled monument or bust, 
Then fell to earth, as roses fall, 

That mix their sweetness with the dust. 
Tho’ many keep pursuing Fame, 

Few, very few have ever caught her, 
Yet with that few let Keats’s name, 

Be found, at last—not writ in water. 


Feb. 23d. 1822. 


| 


| 





LINES.—By Sir William Jones. 


The following beautiful lines were written 
(from the Arabic) by Sir William Jones, in 
1783, and addressed to Lady Jones. 


WHILE sad suspense and chill delay 
Bereave my wounded soul of rest, 
New hopes, new fears, from day to day, 
By turns assail my lab’ring breast. 
My heart, which ardent love consumes, 
brobs with each agonizing thought ; 
So flutters with entangled plumes, 
The lark in wily meshes caught. 
There she with unavailing strain, 
Pours through the night her warbled grief : 
The gloom retires, but not her pain, 
The dawn appears, but not relief. 
Two younglings wait the parent bird, 
Their thrilling sorrows to appease : 
She comes!—ah! no: the sound they heard 
Was but a whisper of the breeze. 


le 
SONNET. 


I saw him on a rock that shades the sea 

From the pale moon-beam’s light,—and wild 
despair 

Sat on each feature,—and he tore his hair, 

And wrung his hands, and beat his breast, 
for he 

Had seen misfortune in her direst forms : 

He left his home,—had brav’d the ocean’s 
storms, 

And glory won in conquering England’s foes ; 

Bat in his absence death had thrown his dart, 

Father and mother fell, and numerous woes 

(No home had he) o’erpower’d his feeling 
heart,— 

Nor comforter on earth, nor friend he found. 

Hark! what is that? the dashing waters 
sound : 

He falls,—the waves rash back,—again re- 
tarn :— 

Dead silence-reigns, and then the night-winds 
for him mourn. 


Acton Place. M. M. 


—— 


THE MARINER’s REFLECTEONS AND 
ALLEGORICAL SOLILOQUY ON HIS 
SOUL. 


THREESCORE and ten revolving years I’ve 


een 

A pilot, faithfal, safely lodg’d on board ; 

Nor, since that union, once have left my 
charge. 

My bark has borne the tempest’s stormy rage, 

And herricaneous drenching cataracts, 

*Midst tossing rolling billows (awful depths) 

On ocean bounded by Jehovah’s word. 

My shade beneath the solar orb I’ve cross’d, 

Through trackless seas, by Afric’s torrid 
shores, j ; 

Where vivid lightnings dart their spiral fires, 

And barsts of thunder shake the concave 
round. 


In cruelty and mental darkness dwell 


The sable sons of Cash, first-born of Ham, 
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In sacred record wrote irreverent. 

Tho’ ebon be thy hue, and mind untaught, 

And soul in ignorance fast bound, 

I sigh within my bark, yet trnst, believe, 

The time will soon arrive, thrice happy time, 

By Israel’s king foretold in sacred song, 

The grace of Christ would spread from shore 
to shore, 

And “7 ity sons should stretch their hands 


to God. 
Indias both, both Capes, Afric, Columbia, 
Both Atlantics, sout 
To Iceland’s frigid glazed shores, I've plough 'd, 
Where the liquid element congelates 
Immense ; deep, in its own womb fathomless, 
In which the bulky whale pursues his prey 
By twilight’s dim and dusky scanty rays. 
Bleak oreas, charg’d with winter's fleecy 
robes, 
Unwrought in mental loom, unseen, unknown, 
Lets fall cov’ring, from cold and blasting 
wind, 
Herbage and roots, with moltiform of seed. 
My optic glass, these wonders have sarvey’d, 
My bull has doubly felt each vast extreme. 
Her timbers now are weak, and much im- 


pair’d, 
And much her beams and bolts are warp’d and 
strain’d : 
Her weather-beaten bow deep furrows shew; 
Frame, rigging, cloth, and tackle, paint her 


age: 
The helm of reason’s weak, unsteady grown, 
And lights, unto the socket’s edge, are dim. 
With labour sweet she holds her course for 


a 
Forth the sheet anchor guards, and cheers her 


way: 
Like the attracted compass to the pole, 
So points my bark for her eternal rest. 


Soon will my Captain his commission send, 
To unlade my shatter’d age-worn vessel 
Of her immortal cargo—spark divine ! 
Invaluable! inestimable! 
And lay this batter’d hall safe moor'd below. 


Then will the time arrive when time must 


cease: 
The boundless Pacific, amazing scene! 
Eternity’s vast realms commensurate 
Only to infinity, ope to view, 
And Christ, my God, by sacred power, live, 
Draw my dismantled soul sinless 
To regions mild and pure, where scowling 
clouds 
And jarring elements, no more oppose ; 
Where shoals, nor shelves, nor warning 
breakers, roar; 
Or hidden rocks, or leeward shores alarm, 
Nor baffling winds, nor adverse currents run, 
And eddies retrograde no more perplex ; 
Where whirling vortex never cause affright, 
Or pland’ring pirates plough the deep for 


rey ; 
No rostils foe to wage destructive war, 
Or pow’r with pow’r contend for lust of gold; 
No navies’ thunder shake the peaceful main, 
Or breath profane pollate th’ imperial air, 
Bat peace, sweet peace, and love eternal, 
reign. 

There will the sacred spirit of heaven, 
By his influence, keep my vital spark, 
Strack by Omnipotence, ’till the decrees 


eerrer 


and north (vast oceans) | 
I 





Of Jehovah are accomplish’d ; 
At — awfal tramp, by archangel’s 
soun 


My moalder’d bark will then triamphant rise, 
New model’d, moulded, fram’d in heav’nly 
form, 

By the great master builder's pow’r divine ; 

Again unite with her faithful pilot, 

In love, in peace, in joy, consummate bliss, 

And union sweet, with saiuts devoutly join 

To chords harmonioas, on seraphic lyres, 

In hymns of praise to God, the God of love. 
SENEX. 

— 


THE LAST SONG.—By G. M 


My early hopes a: > “ed, 
My days on earth are past, 
My grave is round me spread, 
v bour is overcast. 
I look to heay’n, and kneel, 
To know what is to be; 
I turn to earth, and feel 
It is no place for me. 


For I am now alone, 

I wither as the weed, 
And in my breast is sown 

A deep and deadly seed. 
Oh, oh! it does, alas, 

M —_ doubly bow, 
To thin on what [ was, 

And feel what I am now. 
No friendly hand appears, 

No cottage and no home, 
I die, but shed no tears, 

The worst, the worst is come. 
I know and feel my doom, 

Far from a human race, 
The desart is my tomb, 

And heav'n my dwelling place. 
Away, away, away, 

Upon an angel’s wing ;— 
The night is chang’d to day, 

The hallelajabs ring: 
Then vanish all regret, 

I see the heav’nly clime, 
For life and death have met 

Eternity and time. 

Derby. 
——— 


NIGHT. 


’TIs night, and all nature has sunk in repose, 
The din of the village is rising no more, 
bests Eden’s lov’d stream that so soothingly 
ows, 
Is heard as it murmaring laves on its shore, 
Now hash’d are the woodlands in sil pro- 
found, 
Which, frowning terrific, arise on the sight ; 
Whilst the notes of the screech-owl extendi 





around, 
At intervals break on the pause of the 
night. 
But see where the moon, from the clouds all 
emerging, 
Its lustre refulgent spreads over the sky, 
Which, swift as its motions, it onwards is 
urging, 
The landscape how boundless displays to 
the eye! 
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No breeze is disturbing the moment serene, 
No song of the shepherd is heard in the 


e 
The blue bills but dimly far distant are seen, 
Which tow’ring on high, seem the skies to 
assail. 
The feelings, how pensive, ah! who shall dis- 


ay, 
That ioe in our breasts from a moment like 
this! 
When the soul all immortal is urging its way 
Thro’ worlds yet unnumber’d, thro’ regions 
of bliss : 
Unmov’d is the hour as the waves of the 


eep, 
When the winds and the storms from their 
fury repose ; 
When the soft-blowing zephyrs are buried in 
sleep, 
And no breezes the calm of the ocean op- 
pose. 


But hark! as the moment of midnight has 
toll’d, 
Methinks that a spirit ethereal is nigh, 
And far o’er the valley these accents have 
roll’d, 
Like melody streaming from angels on high. 
This scene and this calmness of nature sur- 


vey; 
Behold yon pale orb that is hast’ning to 
rest : 
Then who against feeling impressive shall say, 
That a spirit immortal reigns not in the 
breast? 
The planets, tho’ various, harmoniovsly roll ; 
The seasons, tho’ changing, unerring re- 
tarn; 
The world on its axis no hand can control; 
The stars in their orbits resplendently barn ; 
The moon all its lustre unceasingly borrows ; 
But the power that guides them, ah! who 
shall explore? 
For ever concealed, till life and its sorrows 
Have ceas’d, and the pulses are throbbing 
no more. 


—— 
ON PLUTARCH’s STATUE. 


WIsE, honest Plutarch! to thy deathless 


raise 
The sone of Rome this gratefal statue raise ; 
For why? both Greece and Rome thy fame 
have shar’d, 
Their heroes written, and their lives com- 


But thou thyself could’st never write thy 


own; 
Their lives had parallels—but thine has none. 
a 
ON SENSIBILITY. 

I aM persuaded that God does a great 
deal of good work which man mars. 
The sensibilities of such a man as 
Cowper, were a sufficient check upon 
his grosser inclinations. There are 
not wanting many such examples. 
However useful the language of some 
divines may be, in restraining the pas- 
sions of the vulgar, its influence often 
becomes a complete blight upon the 


sensibilities of spirits more finely 
touched ; although the sensibility of 
the best man’s nature be, from various 
causes, prone to perversion. ‘‘ Spirits 
are not finely touched but to fine 
issues ;”—and to some violation of the 
feelings of the exquisitely sensitive, 
either by circumstance or the demea- 
nour of the unfeeling—their errors 
may be more usua!ly traced than to its 
own improper reactions. Those who 
are apt to give up the reins too unre- 
servedly to their sensibilities, should 
consider that those sensibilities par- 
take also of the common pollution of 
our natures, and that those who pur- 
sue their guidance, as well as those 
who pursue the guidance of the pas- 
sions, are in danger of deviation from 
the path of rectitude. Those, on the 
other hand, who coldly sneer on all 
who possess sensibilities to objects to 
which they are insensible, and who 
shew feeling, on occasions, in which 
they themselves are unmoved, should 
remember, ‘that he who offends 
against the least of these little ones, it 
were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and that 
he were cast into the sea.” Sensibi- 
lity is that native characteristic of St. 
John, which made him to be distin- 
guished from the other disciples as 
‘that disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
The most beneficial of the good influ- 
ences of religion upon men as indivi- 
duals, forming a portion of any com- 
munity, are the multiplying and refin- 
ing their sensibilities of attachment 
towards God and each other. Sensi- 
bility is not (abstractedly speaking) 
religion, but it certainly is a gift from 
heaven, most worthy to be esteemed 
in others, and cultivated in ourselves. 
 — 


THE CHEST IN THE CORNER.—NO. 3. 


‘* « Are we not here now ?’ continued the cor- 
“poral, ‘and are we not [dropping his hat 
5: pre on the ground and pausing before 
‘he pronounced the words] gone in a mo- 
“ ment?’ The descent of the hat was as if 
“a heavy lump of clay had been kne' in 
“ the crown of it. Nothing could express 
“the sentiment of mortality, of which it 
“« was the type and forerunner, like it: his 
«« hand seemed to vanish from under it; it 
«« fell dead; the corporal’s eye fixed upon it 
“ as upon a corpse, and Susannah burst into 
“a flood of tears.” STERNE. 


To describe my feelings at the dis- 
covery which I announced to my rea- 
‘ ders, is impossible ; and yet 1 imagine 
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that they will not be totally unable to 
estimate my sensations. A _ belief, 
(which I confess I had long entertain- 
ed,) in the doctrine of presentiments, 
was considerably increased by the 
state of my mind during the previous 
part of the afore-mentioned day; ac- 
companied with melancholy feelings, 
somewhat resembling anticipations of 
distress, but occasionally lightened by 
beams of those thrilling emotions, 
which are excited when a speedy meet- 
ing with a dear friend, from whom we 
have long separated, is expected.— 
I remember to have seen (the sun 
being about to set) huge masses of 
clouds drifted before a brisk wind, 
which obscured the brilliancy of that 
luminary. Occasionally, he has emer- 
ged from this thick and fleecy veil, 
and his rays shining through the thin- 
nest parts of it, have scattered mimic 
suns over a scene that was before 
threatening and gloomy. Too soon 
have I observed these appearances 
again retire, as the solar rays were 
again shaded ; and beheld the delight- 
ful scene give place to a still deeper 
gloom, and more night-like obscurity. 
Such was my mind; the clouds of 
doubt were driven by the fierce winds 
of tumult, over the radiant counte- 
nance of the sun of hope, and the dis- 
appearance of the transitory gleams 
of brightness, derived from this intel- 
lectual luminary, served to plunge me 
into the mists of despondence, and 
the midnight of apprehension. 

I was going, the reader must re, 
member, to visit an associate of my 
youth. Together we frolicked away 
our infantile years; together we chas- 
ed the butterfly ; together we admired 
the flowers, and wondered at the sky; 
together we waded through the rudi- 
ments of Greek and Latin, and then 
— we parted ; and though I wept, yet 
no afflicting presentiment was allowed 
to remain in my breast. 

“* Next year,” said [, as well as my 
tears would permit me; “Ay,” re- 
turned he, in a tone of fortitude, 
“ ff@xt year, I shall see you again 
Ranald.” We parted—for ever? No 
—not for ever—I saw him once more 
—I have said so already—I am bewil- 
dered—I must stop. But I did see 
him—the lips that I had ‘kissed I 
know not how often,” were pale, the 
eyes that once beamed delight upon 
me were closed, the seal of affliction 
had been imprinted in characters of 


deep and reiterated woe, on the heart 
that once sympathized in my juvenile 
sorrows, and the hand of death had 
stiffened those limbs, that once ac- 
companied my youthful excursions. 

But to return to the subject. The 
chest, in addition to a variety of pa- 
pers, contained clothes, money, some 
old family relics with the Orril arms 
upon them, and a gold locket with a 
miniature of a female, who, if the 
painter was just, possessed much 
beauty. The money was sufficient, 
not only to defray the expenses of the 
funeral, but also, I believe, it pro- 
vided Adam with a comfortable main- 
tenance for the remainder of his 
life. 

My next step was, to order for my- 
self a decent suit of mourning, with 
the other requisites which custom re- 
quires for the mournful ceremony of 
consigning friends to the tomb. When 
these were brought to my apartments, 
I found some of the smaller articles 
enveloped in a newspaper from the 
eastward, which had been given to 
the world about three weeks previous 
to the time in question. In casually 
looking over it, the following para- 
graph attracted my attention. 

** MISSING. 

“On Monday last, March 27, a young 
lady, of the name of Fanny, being in 
a state of lunacy, escaped from Dr. 
T.’s asylum, at L———~-, and was 
afterwards observed walking along the 


| beach in that neighbourhood. She is 


about twenty-six years of age, nearly 
five feet seven inches in height, has 
a pale complexion, black hair, and 
black eyes. If any person can give 
information, by which her retreat may 
be discovered, so that she may be 
restored to her distressed friends, he 
will be amply rewarded. Address 
letters to Mr B , L— 
Dated L-—-, March 29, 1812. 








The circumstance did not much 
strike me at the time, though it was 
|brought to my recollection by a 
\scene, which took place shortly after- 
wards, and which I now proceed to 
| narrate. - 
| On the morning appointed for my 
|cousin’s interment, Adam Earnest 
| was with me at an early hour. He 


| was dressed in a blue jacket and 
| trowsers. Round his arm was bound 
| a piece of black crape, and his hat 


was enveloped in the same manner. 


| We walked down to the hut. <A low 
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murmuring noise issued from it,-—we | tearful eyes, and a heavy heart, I 
entered,—an old woman of the neigh- | took a last look at the endeared piece 
bourhood was sitting by the side of | of earth, and the men were just raising 
the rude couch, where the body of the | the lid of the coffin, when my compa- 
deceased lay in his coffiu. She had | nion, unable to restrain his feelings 
removed the withered flowers, which | any longer, leaped forward, and seiz- 
had been previously scattered over | ing the hand of his benefactor, pressed 
the body, and in lieu of them, had | it to his lips, and bathed it with. his 
strewed roses, wet with morning dew, | tears. ‘“‘ Oh Oliver,” cried he, unwill- 
white violets, rosemary, and laven-| ing to give up a name so dear to him, 
der, according to the custom of this | ‘‘ Oh Oliver—Oh my friend! and shall 
part of the country ; and she was now |I never see you again? never hear 
chanting an old popish dirge. She , your voice more?” and then the old 
had learned it, she said, from her | man again pressed the cold hand to 
grandmother, a Catholic, who, most | his lips, and warmed it with his sighs. 
probably had derived it from the tra- | I could not stand it—I felt a tightness 
dition of past ages. She again resum- | about my throat, and turning aside, I 
ed her song, entreating us not to dis- wept the bitterest tears that have for 
turb her. We accordingly sat down | years bedewed my cheeks. ‘‘ Shall it 
on the pallet, and with a voice not be never?” said Adam, * No, never, 
totally destitute of melody, she sang | (in a tone of despair,) never,” added 
some verses, of which I have been for- | he, as he dropped the hand, which 
tunate enough to procure an antique, | immediately fell into its place; and 
and I believe pretty accurate copy, | turning round, he reiterated the ex- 
and which I here present to my rea- | pression three times, as he heard the 
ders. coffin lid grating in fastening it down. 
Dirge. | No sound was uttered for some time, 

" =“ save in subdued sobs, and the noise 

Rotts wearie seule, thy race is o'er, necessarily attendant upon the opera- 


B 3 d y r : 
neatege se silane. Side, — tion. At last, it was announced that 





Angels wafte ye sainte lye dead. the coflin was ready to be let down 
into the boat. We followed it, resting 
it safely there; and the two men en- 
Nowe mayhappe thou flitterest here, tered in and rowed away, while Adam 
Viewest unseene ye dolorous teare. and myself crossed the bridge, ‘and 


Though in ye graue, thy corse confined, 
That pitte maie never bold thy minde, 


When ye chast uirgine beares thy soule, proceeded on the shore to the same 
Where yonder brilliante torches rol, point of destination. 
Then forgett not those belowe, When we got in sight of the sailor’s 
Which have shared thy weal and wo. cottage, there was a crowd of people 
Entreate that demones neuer maie, fassembled to accompany us to the 
Carie us from this earthe awaie, church-yard, and among others, Mr. 
Maie our soules with thine be blest, Atkins, our worthy minister Mr. Bur- 
In ye eternal relm of reste. 'chell, and 12 men to carry the coffin. 
She stopped. I heard a splash in | The old man opened the door, and 
the river. I rose and looked out at | the party entered and seated them- 
the door, and found that a boat had ; selves. He then produced some re- 
just arrived, containing the underta- | freshments which | had ordered to be 
kers, and two men, who were about | deposited there, and they were distri- 
to carry the coffin by this conveyance | buted among the company. By the 
to Adam’s hut, where it was to be de- | time that we had finished our short 
posited till the time should arrive for | repast, the coffin arrived, and was 
its removal to the burying ground. | placed in the cot. I requested Mr. 
The two men instantly came on shore | Burchell to pray that the solemn o¢ca- 
@wvith their implements to screw up the | sion might be sanctified to all present. 
coffin. The florid colour, which usu-| He did so, and then walked away, 
ally flushed Adam’s face, receded ; | that he might be in readiness to meet 
and left it, approaching in appear- | the corpse at the grave. We very 
ance to the countenance of him, who | soon after procecded on the same 
was about to be for ever shut up from | road. Wedid not return to the de- 
mortal eyes. The old man trembled | serted hut, but turned to the right 
exceedingly, and I plainly saw that | hand, towards a bridge that crossed 
he was stifling his emotions. With! the river, and led to the large com- 
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mon, on which the church 
built. 

As we ascended the hill from the | 
bridge, some persons began to sing a | 
psalm, and continued their music, till, 
attended by an increased number of 
people, we entered the church-yard, 
and shortly after were met by the cler- 
gymany who coggmenced the service | 
in the usual way. After going through 
the forms prescribed by the church, | 
the coffin was lowered ; and just as | 
Mr. B. had concluded, by pronounc- | 
ing the closing benediction, and as I 
was stooping to look into the grave 
for the last time, | heard one of the 
shrill and most piercing shrieks, 
that B believe was ever uttered by 
mortal. It was not the mere expres- 
sion of misery, it was a sound indica- 
tive of phrensied agony. On hearing 
a sound so startling, I involuntarily 
dropped my handkerchief, with which 
I had hitherto shaded my eyes, and 
I pressed my fingers to my ears. I 
turned to discover whence the sound 
arose, and perceived a female, dressed 


serving a black silk 
vered as fine a figure 
held. Her clenched 
hands, ed fvot, heated cheeks, 
and, all, maniacally sparkling 
black eyes, told us that reason had 
departed from her throne. She wore 
a straw bonnet, and a modest looking 
cap, under which her black hair was 
almost concealed, and only one soli- 
lary curl sported on the lovely neck 
now tinged by an exposure to the sun. 
She unclenched her hands, and, put- 
ting one of them to her head, looked 
at the coffin, at the same time ex- 
claiming in a tone of affecting dis- 
tress, ‘‘ And you will go, and leave 
me, and what will become of poor 
Fanny? Oh, Fanny, Fanny, what will 
you do!” The audience were soften- 
ed; even the sexton stood leaning on 
his spade, and gazed on the lovely 
form. She started, and, clapping her 
hands before her eyes, uttered a 
scream, surpassing, if possible, the 
former one. ‘Oh! look, look, look,” 
she cried, ‘‘ what will you do? mur- 
der! save him, save him,” and, lift- 
ing up her hands, she tore off with 
vehemence her bonnet and cap, and 
her lovely hair, released from its con- 


gown, whi 
as ever 





finement, floated over her shoulders, 
No. 43.— Vox. IV. 


was | or streamed in the wind as the breeze 


advanced or subsided. 
she, inalo 
cold, but y: 
She clasped 


* Ah,” said 
of voice, ‘‘’tis very 
go urself.” 


s ’ 
stretched them if to avert some 
danger, and fell, back on the turf. I 
hasted to her, but it was too late; she 
was gone; the spirit had departed, 
and had left the former beauteous ha- 
bitation, cold and lifeless. 

My readers willjby this time, have 
discovered this personage to be none 
other thaw ihe-“maniac described ‘in 
the aforementioned advertisement. Of 
the cause of her derangement, of the 
mode of her arrival in this place, and 
of her near connection with him, part 
of whose grave she now occupies, 
future papers will speak. It is now 
about ten years since the same turf 
first enclosed their remains. By the 
side of their resting place is another 
grave, of more recent date, which 
contains the body of the honest, frank, 
old Adam Earnest; and I hope that 
when my journey through life shall be 
concladed, I shall sleep in the small 
space, which is unoccupied on the 


| right hand of the unfortunate subjects 


of the present lucubration. There 
shall I enjoy a sleep, uninterrupted 
by days of sorrow, while I trust my 
soul will spring from its decayed habi- 
tation, to join my departed friends in 
the dwellings of bliss and glory. 

A small mound, encircled with 
osiers, and in summer enriched by 
wild flowers, marks the tomb of these 
two unfortunates, united to each other 
by the closest ties of friendship, who, 
in their lives were amiable, and in 
their deaths were undivided. At the 
head of the grave is a plain stone, on 
which is engraved the following 


Epitaph. 
Reader, tread lightly on this spot, 
For here the hallow'd ashes lie, 
Of two whose names may be forgot, 
Whose worth and virtues canaot die. 
Though by affliction’s storms distress’d, 
And separated here below, 
They’re join’d in mansions of the blest, 
Where sorrow’s winds can never blow. 


The supercilious may sneer at the 
humble tribute to affection of a country 
schoolmaster; but I have had the 
satisfaction, when entering the church 
yard, of seeing village maids, who 
previously had been making the echoes 
arts to their mirth, stop at the 

3 
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humble grave, read the simple epi- | 


taph, and utter such exclamations of | 


pity, as were ampl ed by the | 
silent and unco cupants of | 
that habitation, w is frequently | 
watered by the tears of the lovely | 
and sensitive rustic. 


ee 
REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 


( Continued from col. 626. ) 


That insanity has no direct reference 
to the mental faculties, is proved, by 
those of the highest intellectual ener- 
gies and attainments being only sub- 
ject to it in common with those of the 
lowest. Even idiots, and infants, in 
whom the reasoning powers have not 
been developed, are occasionally af- 
flicted with this disease ;—and those 
of the most exalted intellects, who are 
visited by insanity, frequently retain 
the use of those powers, in which their 
chief excellence consisted, even while 
under the malady. 

There was for many years a clergy- 
man in the Manchester asylum, of this 
description ; and it was thought there 
was not a person in that large town, 
at all equal to him in arguing upon 
theological subjects. His reasoning 

owers were so acute, and his know- 
edge of the scriptures so great, and 
his application of texts so apt, that 
no one could refute him: and yet 
there could be no doubt of his insa- 
nity. He fancied himself a duke, 
though kept there upon charity; and 
often in the midst of the most inte- 
resting conversations, when his audi- 
tors were delighted and astonished 
with the emanations of his mind, he 
would suddenly break off with, “ but, 
gentlemen, my carriage and servants 
have been long waiting, and I must 
bid you a good morning.” He would 
then bow very politely to the company, 
and leave the room. 

Some time since I saw a most beau- 
tiful publication, entitled ‘“‘ Raral Ar- 
chitecture.” It consisted of engraved 

“designs for rural cottages, lodges, and 
park gates. The designs, the engrav- 
ing, and the explanations, were all 
the work of a lunatic, who, finding 
that the engraving would be the most 
expensive part of the publication, 
learned the art for the express — 

se. The nameof this man was Tilly 
athews; who was an inmate of 





Bethlem seventeen years. I know his 
insanity was disputed; but it could 
only be disputed by those who were 
ignorant of what insanity is. 

Norris, who was kept in an iron 
crib for nine years, inthe same house, 
was a man of very superior intelli- 
gence in political matters; it@was 
thought he knew mofe of the of 
the day than any other man in all - 
London, and yet there could be no 
doubt of his being a dangerous ma- 
niac. 

It is well known that one of our 
stock plays was writtten by a patient 
in Bethlem, of the name of i 
and there is no doubt with that 
the hero of this play, Alex ‘r the 
Great, was areal madman # and so, I 
am persuaded, was Charles the 12th, 
of Sweden ; and so, in all probability, 
at times was Bonaparte; at least 
there is no proof to the ¢ontrary, for 
these men did nothing but what the 
insane might do, and they did a great 
deal, which, as I t ,» none but 
the insane would aa. 

None of those au 
written expressly 
i i delineation 

character, 
ture; and 
iscovered 

ubject, 


agreeably to truth an 
the only writers who h 
an intimate knowledge o 
are Dr. Smollett, in his c cter of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves; Shakspeare, 
in his character of Hamlet; and Dr. 
Johnson, in his character of the Astro- 
nomer, in his Rasselas, Prince of 
Abissinia. In these characters we 
are taught to respect the virtues, and 
intellectual powers, and attainments, 
of real lunatics. I am tempted to 
give along quotation from the philo- 
sopher, Jehnson; and had he given us 
his analysis of the human mind, and 
this with the same ability with which 
he has described the operations of the 
mental functions, he would, I venture 
to believe, have left me nothing 
new to say upon this part of my 
subject. 

Imlac had been giving an account 
of the Astronomer’s believing that he 
had the command of the clouds and 
the weather, when it is said—‘ The 
prince heard this narration with seri- 
ous regard; but the princess smiled, 
and Pekuah convulsed herself with 
laughter. Ladies, said Imlac, to 
mock the heaviest of human afflictions, 
is neither charitable nor wise; few 
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can attain this man’s knowledge, and 
few practice his virtues, but all may 
suffer his calamity, Of the uncertain- 
ties of our presept state, the most 
dreadful and alardog is, the uncer- 
in continuance of reason. The prin- 
was recollected, and the favour- 
bashed; Rassclas, more deeply 
d, inquired of Imlac, whether 
ught such maladies of the mind 
ent, and how they were con- 
ed?—Disorders of intellect, an- 
swered Imlac, happen much more 
han superficial observers will 
believe; perhaps if we speak 
orous exactness, no human 
in its right state. Thereis no 
man whose imagination does not 
sometimes predominate over his rea- 
son, who can regulate his attention 
wholly by his will, and whose ideas 
will come and go at his command. 
No man will be found, in whose mind 
airy notions do not sometimes tyran- 
nize, and force him to hope, or fear, 
beyond the limits of sober probability, 
All power of fancy over reason is a 
degree of insanity; but while this 
power is such as we can control and 
repress, it is not visible to others, 
nor considered as any depravation of 
the mental faculties; it is not pro- 
nounced madness but when it becomes 
ungovernable, and apparently influ- 
ences speech or action. To indulge 
the power of fiction, and send imagi- 
nation out upon the wing, is often the 
sport of those who delight too mach in 
silent speculation. When we are 
alone, we are not always busy, the 
labour of excogitation is too violent 
to lastlong, the ardour of inquiry will 
sometimes give way to idleness or 
satiety ; he who has nothing external 
that can divert him, must find plea- 
sure in his own thoughts, and must 
conceive himself what he is not,—for 
who is pleased with what he is? He 
then expatiates in boundless futurity, 
and calls from all imaginable condi- 
tions, that which for the present 
moment he should most desire ; amu- 
ses his desires with impossible enjoy- 
ments, and confers upon-his pride 
unattainable dominion. The mind 
dances from scene to scene, unites all 
pleasures in all combinations, and 
riots in delights which nature and for- 
tune, with all their bounty, cannot 
bestow. 
_.“ In time, some particular train of 
ideas fixes the attention, all other 
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intellectual gratifications are rejected ; 
the mind, in weariness or leisure, re- 
curs constantly to the favourite con- 
ception; and feasts on the luscious 
falsehood whenever she is offended 
with the bitterness of truth. By de- 
grees, the reign of fancy is confirmed, 
she grows first imperious, and in time 
despotic. These fictions begin to ope- 
rate as realities, false opinions fasten 
upon the mind, .and life passes in 
dreams of raptuh of anguish, 

‘‘ This, Sir, i 
of solitude, whi 
fessed not alw 
ness, and the ast 
proved to be not always propitious 
to wisdom.” 

It is to be obseryed that Dr. John- 
son has only descri e indulgence 
of pleasurable imaginations, as the 
origin of mental delusions; but it is 
a lamentable fact that involuntary de- 
spondency,or miserable imaginations, 
are the most general foréfunner, if 
not the origin, of insanity ; ‘er what 
the common people aptly enough call, 
a sinking of the heart. , 

Pt ici =pos- BAKEWELL. 

uug- , near Stone, 

hh July, 1822. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Sa- 
muel Leigh, Missionary, dated New 
Zealand, February 25th, 1822. 


“‘ WE rejoice in having the pleasure 
of writing-to you from New Zealand, 
We left Sydney, New South Wales, 
on the Ist of January, and landed in 
the Bay of Islands in three weeks, in 
good spirits, and in hopes of being 
useful to the poor degraded hea- 
thens. 

** The New Zealanders have been at 
war with a distant tribe, and those 
under whose protection we are to dwell, 
have gained the victory. They are 
now preparing for a second war. We 
suppose that not less than two or three 
thousand fighting men have gone from 
the Bay of Islands since we arrived. 
We are, however, happy to say, that 
they never attempt to disturb either 
us or any Europeans. Weare thank- 
ful for this, and we have no doubt 
that the blessed gospel of peace 
will effect a great change among 
them. 

“You will learn from my letter to 
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that the New Zealanders 
have been at war among themselves, 
and continue so to be, but we hope it 
will soon come to an end. I am fully 
persuaded that nothing but the gospel 
of the Son of God will do them good. 
Oh that it may be soon made known 
to them in its fulness and power! 

“*The Jate war at Mercury Bay, and 
the River Thames, has been dreadful. 
Shungee and his party slew three 
thousand men, three hundred of whom 
they roasted andy 
the field of batife!!! Can any good 
come out of NewZealand? Oh, yes. 
Grace can effect great things.—In the 
gospel day, all nations whom the Lord 
hath made shall come and worship 
before him, and shall give glory to his 
name, and his name shall be great 
among the Gentiles, for the Lord hath 
spoken it. 

‘*Since the New Zealanders have 
returned to the Bay of Islands, they 
have killed more than twenty slaves, 
and have roasted and eaten several; 
and some of the human flesh the na- 
tives brought to one of the settlers’ 
table; and it was there some time 
before it was discovered by the Euro- 
peans. 


This morning a New Zealan- 
der brought a man’s head to me to 


sell it. This is frequently done; and 
I always seize the opportunity of 
speaking against such a practice. I 
have found that they are much asham- 
ed of such traffic, and I hope it will 
soon cease amongst them.” 

‘““New Zealand is become a great 
place for ships, ‘Whalers* There 
have been twelve ships at a time in 
the Bay of Islands, and I understand 
there are at this time twenty-five ships 
upon the coast. 

“The Lord is going on with his 
work at Otaheite, and in the South 
Sea Islands; great good is doing 
among them, and there is great en- 
couragement for missionary labours, 
Glory be to God.” 


ae 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

Lord Byron. 

Amonc the paradoxical assertions of 
the Younger Scaliger, one of the most 
singular is this, that ‘‘ no person was 
ever a poet, or an admirer of poetry, 
who was not at the same time a honest 
man.” This opinion is — op- 


POETS OF 


% before they leit | 


position to that of Plato, who, not- 
withstanding his veneration for Ho- 
mer, and the adoption of a highly tigu- 
rative style of composition, thought 
so unfavourably of the moral tendency 
of poetry, as to exclude its professors 
yg a place in his perfect repub- 
ic, 

Severe as this judgment may 
it has been defended in an exp) 
treatise ‘‘De futilitate Poeti 
by Tanaquil Faber, the brother’o 
Madame Dacier ; and there hav n 
other writers, both French an 
lish, who have viewed poetr 
light equally disadvantageou 
question is curious and interes 0 
morals and literature; but whoéver 
shall undertake the discussion of it in 
the same spirit of philosophical criti- 
cism, must expect to raise a host of 
adversaries, who will allow no mic- 
| dle course, or any thing short of un- 
qualified praise. 

The poetic art, in the estimation of 
its enthusiastic devotees, is transcen- 
dental to every other power of genius, 
not only in the display of invention, 
but in practical utility. Not content 
with claiming for their favourite pur- 
suit, the merit of enriching language, 
and polishing the minds of men, the 
admirers of poetry assume the lofty 
tone of superiority, and make it an 
arbiter of principles, and a regulator 








of actions. According to them, there 
is no excellence, literary or moral, 
but what is possessed and promoted 
|by this matchless art, which, like 
|Lord Peters’s brown loaf, has, in 
itself, all the essential properties of 
elegance and nutrition; containing, 
in short, beef and mutton, flesh, fowl, 
and fish; solid food for the support of 
life, and luxuries for the indulgence 
of a delicate appetite. They, on the 
other hand, whose imagination is less 
lively, scruple not to affirm, that po- 
etry is an art, which only serves to 
corrupt the judgment; and, as a natu- 
ral consequence of that deception, to 
vitiate the heart. 

Whatever may be thought of these 
discordant sentiments, thus much will 
be agreed on all sides, that in every 
country where letters have been culti- 
vated, poetry has had a preponder- 
ating influence on the public mind. 
Of its effects in Greece and Rome, we 
have numerous evidences; but since 
the invention of printing, and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge by education, 
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poetry has become more cumenively 
powerful than it ever was among the 
ancients ; for though its professors 
were distinguished by extraordinary 
honours, their works were necessarily 
confined to a particular circle, and 
those in the higher order of life; 
whereas in our days, the productions 
of Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope, are 
familiar even to the husbandman and 
mechanic. 

Till of late years poverty and poetry 
were considered as synonymous, which 
only'proves that the popularity of the 
art. was limited, and that books, how- 
e€ ell written they might be, had 
too contracted a sale to enrich their 
authors. The case is now strangely 
altered; and if our modern bards are 
not quite equal to the Spensers, and 
Butlers, and Drydens, of former 





| 
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Byron has obtained in the temple of 
Fame, it seems perfectly just that his 
memoir should take precedence in 
this collection, without meaning there- 
by to give him a superiority over those 
poets who are of older standing in the 
republic of letters. 

The family of Baron, or Byron, is of 
Norman origin, and came in with the 
Conqueror, who bestowed upon two 
lords of that name considerable estates 
in the counties of Lincoln, York, Not- 
tingham, and Derby. From the latter 
branch is the present peer descended, 
being the grandson of the famous 
Admiral Byron, who sailed with 
Anson, and afterwards commanded 
an expedition sent out to explore the 
southern extremity of America, and 
the islands in the Great Pacific Ocean. 
His son, John Byron, acaptain of the 


times, they have the satisfaction of | guards, married first the divorced 
seeing genius better rewarded than it Marchioness of Carmarthen, and next 
| Miss Gordon, a lady of small fortune, 

This is the golden age of letters, if | but of noble descent, in the county of 
we are to judge of it by the extraordi- | Aberdeen, where she had two chil- 
nary popularity of its poets, and the | dren, a son, George Gordon, now 


was a century ago. 


munificent sums which they receive 
for their performances; but there is 
some reason to fear that this avidity 
for new things is a sign of a capri- 
cious, rather than a correct, taste; 
and that the liberality of publishers is 
not governed so much by the intrinsic 
merit of the works which they pur- 
chase at an extravagant rate, as by 
the celebrity of the writers. It would 
be very easy to support this position 
by many pointed facts ; and it would 
be as easy to shew that the fame of 
modern authors has, in too many 
instances, risen more from artful con- 
trivance and adventitious circumstan- 
ces, than from any just discrimination 
of merit on the part of the public. 
This shews that a view of the present 
state of English literature would be a 
most valuable work, if conducted ina 
spirit of honest freedom, by a man 
well acquainted with ancient and mo- 
dern learning, and above being preju- 
diced in favour of individuals or 
parties’ opinions or institutions. Sub- 
sidiary to such a desideratum, it is 
proposed to give, in the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, a series of biographical and 
«critical sketches of the living poets of 
greatest eminence, whose history will 
be narrated with a sedulous regard to 
truth, and their talents appreciated 
‘with impartiality. 

From the distinction which Lord 





Lord Byron, and a daughter, who 
died some years since. Captain By- 
ron died at Valenciennes, in 1791, 
just as his lady was preparing the 
process for a divorce, on account of 
alleged adultery and ill treatment. 
She lived till 1810, having seen her 
son established in the title and estates, 
though these last were considerably 
encumbered by the late Lord William, 
who died without issue at a very ad- 
vanced age, in 1798, at which time 
his nephew was ten years old, being 
born January 22, 1788. 

Hitherto this last male representa- 
tive of a noble line, had lived in 
Scotland, under the immediate care 
of his mother, a woman of superior 
intellect, well educated, and strictly, 
though not superstitiously, religious. 
= was a great sufferer by the mis- 

duct of her husband, but strength 

of mind, and purity of principles, en- 
abled her to bear her troubles with for- 
titude, and to discharge the parental 
duty which devolved upon her with 
conscientious diligence. When her 
son came tc the barony, he was placed 
under the guardianship of his Tacbls 
relative, the Earl of Carlisle, whose 
mother was sister to Admiral Byron, 
and a woman of lively genius, but 
very whimsical in her manners. In- 
deed, talent and eccentricity appear to 


| be characteristic of the Byrons, in 
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England, as well as of the Birons in 
France, to whom they are distantly 
allied ; and were we at liberty to enter 
upon the inquiry, the result would be 


abundantly amusing. The young Lord, | 
on the death of his great uncle, was | 


removed from Aberdeenshire to Har- 
row School, where he was placed 
under the tuition of Dr. Drury, of 
whom, in one of his notes to Childe 
Harold, he speaks in the following 
terms of respect ; ‘‘ He was the best 
and worthiest friend I ever possessed, 
whose warnings I have remembered 
but too well, though too late, when I 
have erred; and whose counsels I 
have but followed, when I have done 
well and wisely.” 

While at Harrow, Lord Byron was 
remarked for considerable mental ac- 
tivity, and a spirit not easily trained 
to scholastic discipline; so that he 
often incurred animadversion for the 
neglect of those ordinary exercises, 
which no one of his standing was more 
capable of performing. After going 
through his grammatical course of 
learning, without any particular dis- 
tinction in classical knowledge, he 
was, in 1805, transplanted to the 


University of Cambridge, and admit- 
ted a student of Trinity College, where 
he kept a few terms, but neither 
sought academic rewards, nor took 


the regular degrees. This proud con- 
tempt of the favours of Alma Mater, 
he carried so far, as to write some 
very caustic verses on such of his fel- 
low students as were ambitious of 
those honours. A poetic genius, and a 
strong turn for satire, appeared in his 
Lordship while at Harrow, the head 
master of which seminary he lampoon- 
ed with unbecoming asperity, under 
the appellative of Pomposus. On 
leaving Cambridge, in 1807, he went 
to reside at the old family mansion of 
Nasteed Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, 
which, though a noble pile, and sur- 
rounded by a beautiful park, had 
been suffered by the late lord to go 
very much to decay, owing, in a great 
measure, to an unsocial disposition, 
and the consideration that being with- 
out children of his own to. inherit it, 
he had little or no interest in keeping 
the house in order. 

Here, at the age of nineteen, the 
new possessor of the Abbey wrote 
some poems, which he was tempted 
to publish in a small volume, from the 
neighbouring printing press of New- 


ark. To this collection he gave the 
title of ‘“‘ Hours of Idleness,” and pre- 
fixed thereto a dedication, written in 
a very complimentary strain, to his 
noble guardian, the Earl of Carlisle. 
These juvenile productions possess 
various degrees of merit; but though 
in general of a slight texture, proofs 
of a rising and vigorous genius ap- 
peared abundantly amidst the luxuri- 
ant foliage. 

Yet this precocity of talent, for 
some of the poems were written at the 
age of fourteen, could not protect the 
author from the angry blast of criti- 
cism, which fell upon him withimere 
than ordinary fury. What could have 
induced the Edinburgh Reviewers tv 
attack this unassuming little volame 
in a long diatribe of abuse, unmixed 
with a single expression of encourage- 
ment, is difficult to guess; but the 
most probable conjecture is, that the 
author’s rank and connection with 
Lord Carlisle, were the incitements 
to this rancour. The northern review, 
it is well known, was instituted upon 
party grounds, and in an avowed 
spirit of hostility to the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country. Our young 
bard had not, as yet, given any indi- 
cations of his being actuated by simi- 
lar sentiments; farther than in his 
contemptuous manner of treating the 
line of study pursued at Cambridge ; 
which, it may be, only served to in- 
crease the spleen of the reviewer, who 
had just before rendered himself ridi- 
culous by his scurrilous attacks on 
the University of Oxford.. Let this be 
as it will, the critic by his conduct on 
this occasion involved his journa! in 
complete disgrace, and the blow which 
he aimed so ferociously against the 
young poet, recoiled with a vengeance 
upon the whole formidable band of 
Scotch Reviewers, who have never 
recovered from the shock to this 
hour. 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
the noble author of this powerful 
satire should have diverged from the 
‘proper object of his resentment; to 
assail men of worth and genius, who 
had given him no offence. Among 
others who came in for a large share 
of wanton castigation, was the Earl of 
Carlisle, upon whom the satirist had 
before been as lavish of hyperbolical 
praises, as he now was of the bitterest 
sarcasms. The cause of this versati- 
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so that the abuse poured upon the 
venerable nobleman’s poetical works 
did not proceed, as the satirist pre- 
tended, from a disinterested regard to 
the rights of literature. 

But this was not the only act of 
inconsistency of which the noble au- 
thor of “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” was guilty ; for after hav- 
ing, in this vigorous imitation of Ju- 
venal, severely lashed Moore for his 
lewdness, Lord Holland for heading 
the phalanx of anonymous critics, and 
Walter Scott as a literary hireling and 


ballad-monger, he endeavoured to | 


conciliate them by dedications and 
eulogies on their talents and virtues. 
Itis true, the satire was suppressed 
by the author; but it is no less true, 
that he did this just as it was about to 
appear in a third edition, by the en- 
treaty of a powerful friend, to whom 
he was under considerable obliga- 
tions; and it may be doubted whether 
the recall of the poem was not in fact 
more injurious than beneficial to the 
ends of justice, since it made the 
piece an object of greater curiosity, 
and the difficulty of procuring it ex- 
cited more attention to its contents. 
In one respect the public lost by the 
suppression ; for the exposure of the 
unfair practices of the northern critics 
was so just, and calculated to do so 
much good, that the poem of the 
noble Lord, if purged of its, person- 
alities, might have been productive 
of a reformation where it was so much 
needed ; instead of which, the mea- 
sure adopted in withdrawing the 
** English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers” from public sale, had the appear- 
ance of a retractation, and, as such, 
emboldened the offenders to go on in 
their old course of vituperation, taking 
care, however, in future, how they 
meddled with their youthful antago- 


nist. 

Shortly after this war of the pen, 
Lord Byron set out on his travels, but 
as the continent of Europe was then 
nearly under the power of France, he 
embarked for Lisbon, from whence he 
crossed the mountaims, and descend- 
ing into the plains of Andalusia, pro- 
ceeded to Seville, where he remained 
some time with a family, to whom he 
was nearly related on the mother’s 
side. Having resolved upon a tour in 
the Levant, the noble Lord, in com- 
pany with Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, 
took shipping at Cadiz, and after a 
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rough passage landed at Previsa, on 
the coast of Albania, the territory of 
the late chief Ali Pacha, by whom 
they were most hospitably received 
and entertained, both at Joannina his 
capital, and Trepani his country seat: 
Under the escort of a guard of Alba» 
nians, appointed by the special orders 
of Ali himself, our travellers explored 
the whole of that romantic but danger- 
ous country, without meeting with 
any accident, or suffering any loss. 
From thence they proceeded to Athens, 
where Lord Byron laid the plan of his 
poem entitled ‘‘ Childe Harold,” and 
wrote a part of it amidst the ruins of 
that celebrated seat of ancient wis- 
dom. Here also he sedulously studied 
the modern Greek language, under a 
learned native, for whom he under- 
took to get printed, a translation of 
Bartheleme’s Tracts of Anacharsis 
into that tongue; but this work never 
oa 

hile at Athens, his Lordship wrote 
a spirited poem against Lord Elgin, 
for having dismantled the Grecian 
temples of many of their beautiful 
ornaments; but this satirical piece, 
bearing the title of ‘‘ The Malediction 
of Minerva,” he suppressed, after 
printing a few copies. The substance 
of it, however, was condensed in the 
introduction to the second canto of 
Childe Harold; but the original would 
not have been published with safety in 
its integral state. Some amatory effu- 
sions of his Lordship’s pen, during 
his residence in Greece, particularly 
one addressed to the Maid of Athens, 
who was the daughter of the English 
Consul, may vie with the best odes of 
Anacreon. 

After traversing the Morea in diffe- 
rent directions, our noble countryman 
and Mr. Hobhouse visited Constanti- 
nople, in the Salsette Frigate, Cap- 
tain Bathurst; and on the third of 
May, 1810, while lying in the Darda- 
nelles, the trial was made by Lord 
Byron, of swimming over the Helle- 
spont, which he accomplished in one 
hour and ten minutes; thus verifying 
the story of Leander, as related by 
Ovid and other writers, with regard 
at least to the practicability of such an 
exploit. Lord Byron had before this, 
while at Lisbon, displayed his power 
and skill in swimming, by crossing 
the Tagus, which took him up three 
hours in performing; and since his 
residence in Italy he has achieved & 
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still bolder task in this laborious sort 
of exercise, by swimming from the 
island of Lido quite through the grand 
canal of Venice; in doing which, he 
was four hours and twenty minutes, 
without touching either the ground 
or a boat. - 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 

i 

Review—Of Woman, 


a poem, by 


Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. author 
of the Heroine, 3d edition, printed 
for Colburn and Co. 1819. 


Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee. 
Love her, and she shall keep thee. 
Exalt her, and she shall promote thee. 


THERE are usually two opinions afloat 
respecting woman, as diverging and 
opposite as the antipodes themselves. 
The one arises from a sort of enthusi- 
astic veneration, and its result is the 
most ridiculous flattery; the other, 
than which nothing can more debase 
the human mind, is to degrade her 
to a parallel with the brute, and, in- 
stead of cherishing for her the most 
lively feelings of interest and respect, 
regarding her as the slave and drudge 
ofman. There is no doubt, great ex- 
aggeration in both these opinions. 
The mind, romantic in its favourite 
idolatry, revelling in its seeming de- 
votion, and ardent in the cause of 
adulation, should recollect that ‘“ the 
fairest creature is a fallen creature ;” 
and, adopting the language of Cow- 
per, 

- Ah, ease your idol, think her human 

still, 
Charms she may have, but she has frailties 
too,” 


should consent to be led by the dic- 
tates of reason and philosophy. 

We almost shudder to say any thing 
to the man who holds opinions of an 
Opposite nature. It is true he is des- 
picable in our eyes; yet, in hopes 
that he is not too far gone to be re- 
claimed, we will suggest a few things 
to his consideration. Our recommen- 
dation shall be confined to Milton’s 
Eve, as presenting the finest picture 
of human excellence which our lan- 
guage can boast. We will allow him 
to oppose and criticise the poet with 
the most poignant severity which his 
misapplied talents can invent, and 
we dare assert that he will be en- 





gulphed in the vast display of poetic 
feeling and imagery. This we are in 
hopes will shew him that *‘ the woman” 
was to be a blessing to ‘ the man” 
before the fall, and that with no other 
relative intention was she created. 
Some men, however, there are, who 
entertain a more rational considera- 
tion for the sex, allowing to woman 
her proper share of respect and imper- 
fections, viewing her in ber proper 
light, neither worshipping her as a 
goddess, nor offering her the indigni- 
ties of a brute. 

Whatever censure we shall feel our- 
selves called upon to pass on Mr. 
Barrett’s production, his candour may 
certainly be cited in mitigation of da- 
mages, for his introductory observa- 
tions are certainly among the most 
extraordinary, as well as the most 
novel, which it has ever fallen to our 
lot to notice. He tells us in short, 
that he ‘* published a work of .bhe same 
kind some years since, bearing the 
same title, and noé at ‘‘ the request of 
friends”—that it was unsuccessiul— 
was abused by the critics, of the jus- 
tice of which he was afterwards con- 
vinced, as he himself discovered it 
full of errors. And to crown the 
whole, the work has undergone an 
entire revision, but he still entertains 
asmall opinion of it. After such con- 
fessions as these, say what we will 
of his production, it would be highly 
ridiculous in Mr. Barrett to be dis- 
pleased or dissatisfied, except with 
our lenity. 

The machinery of the. first part is 
distributed under the following heads. 
—‘‘ Elegiac tributes to Princess Char- 
lotte—Of Refinement and Piety—The 
Libertine, the Clown, the Pedant, the 
Witliag, and the Deist, still despise 
her—The pursuits and characteristics 
of each sex contra-distinguished—The 
discrepancy between both beneficial— 
Women excel us, Ist, in Devotion ; 
2dly, in Chastity; 3dly, in Modesty; 
4thly, in Charity: Sthly, in Good 
Faith; G6thly, in Forgiveness; 7thly, 
in Paternal Affection.— Episode of a 
Mother and her Child—Women have 
often excelled as Sovereigns; they rule 
the destinies of ewpires by presiding 
over national morality.” 

In the commencement of his eulogy 
on woman, our author expresses him-~ 
self in the following strain : 

‘‘ Tn early days, ere nations were refin’d, 

Imperions man degraded womankind, 
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is’ by degrees, as social 

and por _ Bem, wen ae 
Till when the holy Son of woman came, 
And Eve’s offence was lost in Mary’s fame, 
Man, virtuous and devout beyond the past, 
Restor’d his helpmate to her sphere at last; 
a i ape pcan gets Frye 
Now leaves her no’ " no - 

preme. Peni p- 24 and 25. 

The social habit of man, in an un- 
civilized state, is certainly an interest- 
ing question. Man, enlightened by 
philosophy, performs every action 
upon principle —hence he is called a 
rational being. But in a state of 
savage barbarity, he is taught to avoid 
and perform by instinct. That dispo- 
sition which teaches him the distinc- 
tion between food and poison is intui- 
tive. 

In the island of Otaheite, at the 
time it was visited by Captain Cook, 
speaking of the domestic usages of the 
inhabitants, he says, that “‘ the mas- 
ter and his wife repose in the middle 
of the house, then the married people, 
next the unmarried females, then the 
unmarried men, and in fair weather 
the servants sleep in the open air.” 
A tolerably fair conclusion we think 
may be drawn from this, that “ wo- 
man,” at least in Otaheite, was not 
arrived at the lowest point of degra- 
dation ! 

But Mr. Barrett tells us “ Eve’s 
offence was lost in Mary’s fame.” 
How this was effected is not easily 
discoverable, Mary herself being only 
an instrument. We are told that 
Christ took away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself; but surely it was never 
intended to have a literal signification, 
for if the transgression of Eve had 
been cancelled, sin, as an effect of 
that transgression, should have been 
physically destroyed :— 

«* Remota causa tollitur effectas.” 
“ Yet since our own enlighten’d time retains, 
Some partial tincture of the former stains, 
Pale libertines, whom wanton arts allure, 
Still by the vicious female judge the pure. 
Companion of his groom, the clown confounds 
Sabservient woman with his horse and 
hounds ; 
And pedants, who from books and nature 


raw, 
my and attaint her by scholastic law. 
its for an epigram her fame undo, 
And those who God blaspheme, mock woman 
too.” p- 25. 


Having already given it as our opi- 
on, that savages do not treat the 
fair sex with more indignity than a 
civilized being, calculating in a giyen 
No. 43,—Vol. 1V. 





ratio with his understanding, we are 
enabled to relax a little on this pas- 
sage, for we can give the former more 
credit, as being less conversant with 
the varied means which the latter is 
at liberty to employ in such diabolical 
purposes. As the passage bears more 
particularly on the conduct of that 
part of the human race enjoying the 
advantages of education and instruc- 
tion, it behoves us to say that the 
** Clown” and ‘‘ Groom” are likely to 
make better husbands, than “ my 
Lord” or the “ Squire ;” for the for- 
mer have seldom any other views on 
entering the marriage state, than a 
consummation of their happiness, and 
hence they follow the bent of their 
inclination. Not so with those in the 
higher walks of life, where prudence 
over-rules affection, and choice is 
made to bend to sinister considera- 
tion. 

Nothing can exceed the avidity with 
which the numerous hosts of poets of 
the present day hoist the hyperbolic 
ensignia. Far be it from us to con- 
demn the just and prudent introduc- 
tion of imagery ; but the mind should 
not be confused by crowded succes- 
sion, or disgusted by ill-adapted 
illustration. Such, however, we can- 
not but consider the following, wherein 
our indifference towards the other sex 
is followed up by allusions to the 
“* chilly moon.” Images form the very 
soul of poetry, and it is these which 
raise and keep alive that indescribable 
enthusiasm which the poet feels. It 
is prudent selection, therefore, from 
this cradg heterogeny which enables 
the poet to kindle ‘‘ the same divinity 
which stirs within him,” in the breast 
of his readers. 

After having told us of the indiffer- 
ence paid to woman by the libertine, 
the clown, the pedant, and the wit, 
he thus proceeds :-— 

“ As such conclude her of inferior clay, 
Because she wants some merits men display, 
As well they may condemn the chilly moon 
Because her crescent cannot glow like noon: _ 
For if that orb whose affluent dew bestows 
Balm on the glebe, another sun arose, 

This flowery ball would wither, stagnant 


es 
Eng iader death, and midnight scorch the 
vales.” p- 26. 
Flattery is sometimes conveyed by 
inconsistent allusion, and we are afraid 
this e is a case in proof. It 
puts us in mind of a youth on Valen- 
ver day, who treats his charmer by _ 
3 ¢ 
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discovering to her the secret, that she 
is like, what in all probability she is 
most unlike ! 


“Man covets freedom; yes, with woilish 


en, 
The lawless freedom of the howling den: 
Man covets peace, too 5 ee the stilly void, 
The dire repose when all things are destroy’d : 
The peace that worlds in desolation wear, 
The calm of death, the silence of despair.” 
p- 28 and 29. 


Can the “‘ freedom”’ so much desired 
by every creatare of the human race, 
be the ‘lawless. freedom of the howl- 
ing den?” Here is undoubtedly a 
paradox, for a den is as certainly 
opposed to any thing in the shape of 
freedom, as any thing opposed to 
liberty can be. We are aware that 
freedom has a relation to body and 
mind; but in neither sense can it be 
here applicable, for the victims of the 
latter are not to be controlled by 
human interference, any more than a 
rational. being should covet ‘‘ the law- 
less freedom”’ of confinement, and that 
too ‘‘ with wolfish ken!” Mr. Bar- 
rett’s imagination must certainly have 
obtained a most powerful mastery, 
when it led him forward to the last 
confusion of all things. Let the rea- 
der for a moment set before his eyes 
the awful picture of the last great day, 
when the Grand Architect shall, with 
a tremendous crash, hurl the earth 
from its centre, and bury the heavens 
in oblivion; when the planetary sys- 
tem. shall be annulled, and the dark 
canopy of confusion shall envelop all 
those natural beauties, which the 
mind now contemplates with delight. 
Is it at all likely human nature can 
behold such an awful tragedy, and 
call the succeeding silence peace, and 
of sach a nature as is coveted by 





« the stilly void, 

The dire repose, when all things are de- 
stroy’d: 

The pane which worlds in desolation wear, 

The calm of death, the silence of despair.” 


When Mr. Barrett penned these 
lines, he must have been led away 
solely by attention to metre, without 
any appeal to reason. What satisfac- 
tion is there in the desolation of 
worlds, which can make man earnestly 
desire to feast his eyes on the dreadful 
wreck? Or what is there in “the 
calm of death,” or “the silence of 
despair,” which bears any allusion to 
peace? 





rere es el 


When commencing our remarks on 
this poem, we recollect having hinted 
that our author had not forgotten to 
attune his muse’s voice to flattery ; 
and we really think that no woman, 
who has any modesty or discrimina- 
tion, can suppress a smile at the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


““O Woman, whose great Author bade the 
worst 

Of all things earthly, be created first : 

O woman, last and best of all create, 

Not form’d from dust as thy presumptuous 
mate ; 

Bat born beside his heart, thon toilest still, 

To amet thy birth-place, and preserve from 


ill. 
Still by thy birth-place, whether lov'd; or 


spurn’ 
Still to thy moody birth-place art thou tarn’d. 
The stream that hastes where’er its ocean 
dwells, 
The wave that presses, though the rock re- 


els, 
Mistrastfal of each other, men in thee, 
A friend who never proves a rival, see. 
The maim’d, the wrinkled, the decay’d, the 
blind, 
All, save the blooming lover, own thee kind : 
And as blest rainbows the meridian shun, 
But grace the rising and departing san, 
So at our prime the courtship disappears, 
So tends our early age and latest years.” 
p- 40. 


Having followed Mr. B. through 
the first part of his work, we find it 
quite unnecessary to proceed further ; 
a few general remarks, therefore, shall 
terminate our comments. 

As it has been necessary in the 
course of our duty to censure much 
more than we could have wished, we 
are still, however, happy to add, that 
our obliquities have not been the 
effect of prejudice. Our opinions, it 
is true, have been freely given; still 
we have this satisfaction, that they 
are not exclusively our own. It has 
been our business to submit to the 
trial ‘‘by woman,” and it has been 
ours to see many of the sex laugh 
contemptuously over many of the pas- 
sages. 

Although much has been said, which 
may convince our readers that Mr. 
Barrett is but a puny candidate for 
the Parnassian garland, and proofs 
having been given of his comparisons 
not being exactly consistent with rea- 
son ; yet, with all this mass of failure 
on his head, we hold him far prefer- 
able to the sceptical muse of Byron, 
or the licentious lacabrations of 
Moore. Mr. Barrett’s versification is 
not destitute of some intrinsic merit, 
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and, when compared with the above, 
it is less objectionable, because less 
specious, and consequently less inju- 
rious. Flattery alone is the greatest 
pretension of the latter, while his con- 
temporaries 
«« Prepare an opiate banefal to the soul.” 
ALEXIs. 
mg 


Review. — Lectures on Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History 
of Man, &e. 


(Continued from col. 674. ) 


Mr. Lawrence is not entirely free 
from inconsistency : how his exertions 


to establish an implicit faith in his 
own opinions correspond with the fol- 
lowing passage, we submit entirely 
to the judgment of our readers. 


‘‘ The increasing light of reason has destroy- 
ed many of these remnants of ignorance and 
barbarism: but much remains to be done, be- 
fore the final accomplishment of the grand pur- 
pose, which, however delayed, cannot be 
ultimately defeated ;—I mean the complete 
emancipation of the mind, the destraction of 
all creeds and articles of faith, and the esta- 
blishment of full freedom and belief.” p. 90. 


This Quixotic zra, which he con- 
templates with such satisfaction,— 
the approach of which he hails with 
such ecstasy,—would leave him a soli- 
tary believer in his own doctrines ; 
and he emulates but little, that supe- 
rior wisdom, in whose image he was 
created, and which does nothing in 
vain, in writing such a ponderous 
and laborious volume, to no one pur- 
pose, according to his own avowed 
expectation. We are really sorry to 
be severe or hypercritical upon one of 
Mr. Lawrence’s talents and abilities; 
but when he would, with a certain 
sophistry, and pomposity of language, 
persuade us out of our senses, we 
cannot resist our feelings and indig- 
nation. 

Mr. Lawrence, after examining the 
various degrees of organization which 
obtain throughout animated nature, 
in which he finds some more simple, 
some more complex; then con- 
clades :— 


—< That as organization is reduced, life is 
reduced ; exactly as the organic parts are di- 
minished in number and simplified, the vital 
phenomena become fewer and more simple, 
and each function ends where the respective 
aaa henna p- 97. 





Again he says :— 

“* The same kind of facts, the same reason- 
ing, the same sort of evidence, al , 
which shew digestion to be the function of the 
alimentary canal, the motion of the muscles, 
hand various crepe it their semernr? 

8; prove that sensation, perception, me- 
mory, jadgment, reason, thought, in a ; 
all the Tanifestations called mental or intcliee” 
tual, are the aye functions of eae 
priate apparatus, central organ ke ner- 
vous system. No difliculty nor obsourity be- 
longs to thelatter case, which does not a) 
affect all the former instances: no kind of evi- 
dence connects the living processes with the 
material instruments in the one, which does 
an apply just as clearly and forcibly to the 
o 


er. 
“ Shall I betold, that thought is inconsistent 
with matter, that we cannot conceive how 


tract, or how any other living se is 
effected ;—as we are, how heavy ies are 
attracted to the earth, how ifon is drawn to 
t, or how two salts d each 
- If we go beyond this, and come to in- 
aire how the mechanism by which these 
ings are effected, wé shall every thing 
around us equally mysterious, equally incom- 
prehensive; from the stone which s to the 
earth, to the comet traversing the heavens ; 
from the thread attracted by amber or sealing 
oe Hy - Lag sersye oa of ets » their or- 
its; trom the formation Of a m: 1D 
flesh, or a mite in cheese, to the ude 
a Newton ora Franklin.” p. 980. 

Here it will be observed, that Mr. 
Lawrence gratuitously assumes an 
analogy between bile and thought, 
perception, memory, jud and 
reason—in a word, between the men- 
tal manifestations, and the inert ma- 
terial results of animal assimilation. 
But though Mr. Lawrence may have 
= satisfied himself of the reality of 
such analogy, it yet remains that he 
satisfy us and the world at large upon 
this point, before we can assent—nay, 
before we can even entertain the ques- 
tion ;—what, the same sort of evidence 
which shews digestion to be the func- 
tion of the alimentary canal, shews 
thought to be the function of the brain! 
absurd ! That digestionis the function 
of the alimentary canal, is acknow- 
ledged, assented to, nay even demon- 
strated, by all anatomists and physio- 
logists: if it be equally clear, equally 
evident, that reason, perception, 
judgment, &c; be the function of the 
brain; why has not the proposition 
been as perspicuously demonstrated, 
as universally assented to? Why. has 
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it hitherto been not merely doubted, 
but actually denied? Was it that Mr. 
Lawrence might have the glory, the 
honour, and credit, of enlightening 
our feeble and glimmering under- 
standings upon this clear, this almost 
self-evident matter? He appears quite 
indignant at the idea that thought is 
inconsistent with matter; but no ap- 
prehension from his indignation shall 
deter us from asserting and repeatin 
it, that thought is inconsistent wit 
matter; and still farther, that matter 
exhibits no one property analogous 
to thought; nor shall we believe the 
contrary, till Mr. Lawrence establish- 
es the fact upon widely different 
grounds from those upon which he has 
attempted it. But even should he 
succeed, will he have arrived any 
nearer his purpose? Can he shew 
thought to be a production from the 
brain, as bile may be shown to be 
from the liver, or digestion to be the 
result of the fanction of the alimentary 
canal? Until he can accomplish this 
object, it is in vain for him to argue, 
it is in vain for him to labour, he can- 
not establish his hypothesis; and, in 
the end, ‘‘ that there is not an immate- 
rial immortal soul,” would not follow 
as a necessary consequence. 

Mr. Lawrence, with a flippancy 
very little creditable in a philosopher, 
would have us believe, that unless we 
concede to the brain the function of 
thought, it is an useless piece of fur- 
niturein the animal economy. Well! 
what then? Providence has operated 
in vain. We really wish he had been 
open to conviction from such kind of 
arguments himself. 


“ In opposition to these views, it has been 
contended, that thought is not an act of the 
brain, but of an immaterial substance, residing 
in, or connected with, it. This large and curi- 
ous stracture, which in the human subject re- 
ceives one-fifth of all the blood sent from the 
heart, which is so peculiarly and delicately 
organized, nicely fae mm | in successive 
membranes, and securely lodged in a solid 
bony case, is left almost without an office, 
being merely allowed to be ie of sensa- 
tion. It has, indeed, the easiest lot in the 
animal economy, it is better fed, clothed, and 
lodged, than any other part, and has less to 
do. Bat its office, only one remove above a 
sinecure, is not a very honourable one: it is a 
kind of porter, entrusted to open the door and 
introduce new comers to the master of the 
house, who takes upon himself the entire 
charge of receiving, entertaining, and employ- 
ing them.” p. 98 and 99, 


Really we cannot conceive ‘how the 
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office of the brain, under any circum- 
stances, can resemble a sinecure— 
even upon the metaphorical duty iron- 
ically assigned to it by Mr. Lawrence. 
We are inclined to think the office of 
porter to a master, who is in the habit 
of seeing so much com » far from 
being an idle one. Indeed, upon the 
same principles, upon a parity of 
reasoning, the office of the stomach, 
of the liver, of the mouth, &c. might 
each be ranked as sinecure porterships 
to the heart. 

But Mr. Lawrence stops at nothing 
to decoy his hearers; he seems per- 
fectly aware, and has taken ample 
advantage, of the strength and sup- 
port which a bad cause, and untenable 
doctrines, acquire from timely effu- 
sions of ridicule. Of this description, 
we should take the following state- 
ment, and with such view, no doubt, 
has it been offered. 

** Sir Everard Home, with the assistance of 
Mr. Bauer and his microscope, has shewn us 
a man eight days old from the time of concep- 
tion, about as Soant, and a little longer, than 
apin’s head. He satisfied himself that the 
brain of this homunculus was discernible. 
Could the immaterial mind have been con- 
nected with it at this time? or was the tene- 
ment too small for so ethereal alodger? At 
the full period of utero-gestation it is difficult 
to trace any vestiges of mind; and the believ- 
ers in its separate existence have left us quite 
in the dark, on the precise time at which the 
spiritual guest arrives in his corporeal dwell- 
ing, the interesting and important moment of 
amalgamation or combination of the earthly 
dust and the ethereal essence.” p.100. 


Now, to say the least of this, it is 
treating a subject of the highest mo- 
ment and importance, with an unbe- 
coming degree of levity.—In fact, Mr. 
Lawrence here strongly reminds us 
of one, who, to borrow money from a 
friend, invites him to his table, and 
powerfully plies him with its delica- 
cies, in the expectation that every 
bumper will add an additional hun- 
dred to the weight of his obligation ; 
thus Mr. Lawrence, with a levity and 
humour peculiarly his own, would first 
intoxicate our understandings, and, 
having effected this, would then be- 
guile us out of our senses. 

That we are unable to explain this 
matter, is neither proof nor argument 
against the fact. Mr. Lawrence him- 
self cannot explain the theory of con- 
ception and labour, nor can he throw 
any great light on this important pro- 
cess ; but what would he say to any 


-one who would hence deny any such 
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thing as conception and parturition,— 
would assert that the whole was a 
mere delusion, and altogether unne- 
cessary towards our existence. It is 
certain that before conception, neither 
brain, homunculus, nor ethereal es- 
sence, existed ; but that after 

tion, some of them at least become 
inhabitants of the uterus. Now, we 
ask Mr. Lawrence, why the ethereal 
essence could not take up its abode in 
its animal habitation at the moment 
of conception, or at any subsequent 
period, and gradually increase in 
energy and perfection, as its habita- 
tion became more developed, and 
adapted to the exercise of its func- 
tions? 

Mr. Lawrence’s last effort, while 
considering the functions of the brain, 
consists in contrasting the mental 
manifestations in man, with those in 
other animals; and he boldly asserts 
that they are not only analogous, but 
in the ratio of their medullary deve- 
lopment. 

‘* We cannot deny,” he says, “ to animals, 
all participation in rational endowments, with- 
out shutting our eyes to the most obvious 
facts ;—to indications of reasoning, which the 
unprejadiced observation of mankind has not 
failed to recognize and appreciate. 

«« When the mules feel themselves in dan- 
ger, they stop, turning their heads to the right 
and to the left ; the motion of their ears seems 
to indicate that they reflect on the decision 
they ought to take,” p. 102. 


Mr. Lawrence, we suppose, means 
this as a compliment; and we feel 
obliged that he did not go to the last 
extremity, and make us asses at 
once. Can he really be serious, when 
he thus indirectly insinuates, that a 
mule resembles man in intellectual 
powers? Such erroneous assertions 
acquire only importance by attempts 
at their refutation. Are animals capa- 
ble of improvement, or of making the 
smallest advance in knowledge? Such 
as was the first generation, such is the 
present, and such will each succeed- 
ing one be, till the cessation of exist- 
ence. Nor has any succeeding gene- 
ration even profited—even benefited, 
in the least, by the experience of that 
which has preceded it. But reason is 
an attribute by which we are capable 
of improvement, from the knowledge 
and experience of others. No one 
(not even Mr. Lawrence himself) will 
be hardy enough to assert, that ani- 
mals possess any such faculty. In 
fine, if thought be a function of the 





brain, it must reside in it either as a 
whole, or else in some part 
of it. It does not e in it as a 
whole, because large masses of the 
brain have been destroyed and lost, 
Neither doesit reside ing aiaiaie 
either does it in an 

part, because every individual portion 
of the brain has, in successive instan- 
ces, been the seat of disease, which 
has terminated in its total destruction, 
—therefore it evidently follows from 
such facts, as thought is not a fanc- 
tion of the brain, either as a whole, or 
of any particular part, that it cannot 
be a function of it at all. 

But farther it ay one that the mind 
can influence this thought, arrest, nay 
actually destroy the vital manifesta- 
tions, and suspend the organic func- 
tions, even of the brain itself. 

“ A letter is brought to a man, (says Mr. 
Sean) eaten some afflicting intelli- 
gence. He casts his eyes upon the contents, 
and drops down without sense or motion. 
What is the cause of this sudden affection ? 


uire what is the cause of the disorder itself, 

e effects of which are thus visible? It is 
produced by a sheet of white » distin- 
guished by a few black marks. Bat no one 
would be absurd enough to suppose, that it 
was the effect of the paper alone, or of the 
characters inscribed upon it, unless those cha- 
racters conveyed some meaning to the under- 
standing. It is thought, then, which so sud- 
denly agitates and disturbs the brain, and 
makes its vessels to collapse. From this 
circumstance alone, we discover the amazing 
influence of thought upon the external organ ; 
of that thought which we can neither hear, nor 
see, nor touch, which yet produces an affec- 
tion of the brain fully equal to a blow, a pres- 
sure, or any sensible we Now this very 
action of thought upon rain, clearly shews 
that the brain does not it; while the 
mutual influence which they possess over each 
other, as clearly shews that there is a strong 
connection between them. Bat it is carefally 
to be remembered, that connection is not iden- 
tity.” p. 94 and 95. 

Has Mr. Lawrence, in his physiolo- 
gical researches, discovered any _ 
nomenon of this kind among the infe- 
rior animals, any which has been sud- 
denly paralyzed by any melancholy 
intelligence—the death of a dear 
friend—or near relation—or which has 
lost its small amount of understanding 
and become deranged under similar 
circumstances? We believe we may, 
without fear of contradiction, answer 
this question for him. He has not. 
Here then we are confessedly present- 
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ed with a wide diflerence—a most 
marked distinction—between thcintel- 
lect of man and brutes. , 

Mr. Lawrence asserts, that in al- 
most all cases of insanity, the struc- 
ture of the brain is diseased. 


“T have examined, after death, the heads 
of many insane persons, and have hardly seen a 
single brain which did not exhibit obvious 
marks of disease ; in recent cases, loaded ves- 
sels, increased serous secretions ; in all in- 
stances of longer duration, unequivocal signs of 
present or past increased action; blood ves- 
sels apparently more numerous, membranes 
thickened and opaque, depositions of coagula- 
ble lymph, forming adhesions or adventitious 
membranes ; watery effusions, even abscesses : 
add to this, that the insane often become pa- 
ralytic, or are suddenly cut off by apoplexy.” 
p- 105 and 106. 


Mr. Lawrence’s experience here 
differs from Hasland—“ Of thirty- 
seven dissections, made at Bethlem 
Hospital, the structure of the brain 
was, in eleven cases, firmer than 
usual; in six it was softer; and in the 
remaining twenty it was natural.”— 
See Quarterly Review, No. 22. 

But taking it even according to Mr. 
Lawrence’s own statement, the argu- 
ment will turn against himself. He 
admits that, ‘“‘ sometimes the mental 
phenomena are disturbed without any 
visible deviation from the healthy 
structure of the brain; as digestion or 
biliary secretion may be impaired or 
altered, without any recognizable 
change of structure in the stomach or 
liver. The brain, like other parts of 
this complicated machine, may be 
diseased sympathetically ; and we see 
it recover.” 

As Mr. Lawrence has not defined 
functional disorder, we must leave 
the reader to form his own judgment 
upon it; we will, however, take upon 
ourselves to assert, that Mr. Law- 
rence never observed any derange- 
ment in the functions of a part, with- 
out a similar or corresponding de- 
rangement, either of the vessels of the 
part or its nerves. 


“« The effect of medical treatment,” he ob- 
serves, “completely corroborates these views. 
Indeed, they who talk of, and believe in, dis- 
eases of the mind, are too wise to put their 
trust in mental remedi Ar ts, syllo- 
gisms, discourses, sermons, have never yet 
restored -" patient; the moral pharmacoperia 
is quite inefficient, and no real benefit can be 
conferred, without vigorous medical treat- 
ment, which is as efficacious in these affec- 
tions as in the diseases of any other or- 
gans. 





So far as regards these statements, 
we can only say, they are not fact. 
Their truth is not found to be corro- 
borated by experience. Moral treat- 
ment, in a very great proportion of 
cases, is found to be the only treat- 
ment serviceable ; and it is found in a 
great number of instances, that nei- 
ther moral nor active medical mea- 
sures availany thing. But this is not 
generally the case with the diseases of 
other organs. It must be allowed, that 
the diseases of other organs are often 
mistaken, ind hence vigorous medical 
treatment may often seem to be inefli- 
cacious ; whereas, were it judiciously 
selected, and rightly applied, it would 
probably prove beneficial. 

There is, moreover, Gne remarkable 
peculiarity attending insanity, and 
with which we shall now present our 
readers. It is an extraordinary fact 
in the history of mania, that maniacs, 
while confined, conduct themselves in 
a perfectly rational way; and so com- 
pletely do they conceal the actual and 
real state of their intellect, as to de- 
ceive the most experienced and skil- 
ful medical practitioners; and thus 
succeed in removing those restraints 
imposed on them by law: but no 
sooner do they obtain their liberty, 
than they become guilty of every ex- 
travagance. It will be found in many 
cases of insanity, that the maniacs, 
while under coercion, act rationally, 
but when this is removed, they com- 
mit every excess dependent on mental 
infirmity. Will Mr. Lawrence say, 
that coercion restores and preserves 
the healthy structure of the brain, but 
that liberty disorganizes it again? 
These are facts, which, though they 
may fail in establishing an immaterial 
thinking essence, yet we think fully 
controvert Mr. Lawrence’s hypo- 
thesis. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Review—A Spiritual Guardian for 
Youth; being the substance of Ser- 
mons delivered at the early Morning 
Lecture, in the Summer of 1821, in 
Albion Chapel, Moorgate. 1 vol. 
By the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, Minister 
of the Scot’s Secession Church. Lon- 
don: Ogles § Co. 1822. 

Tue title of this work, and the name 

| of the individual by whom it is writ- 

| ten, will, with many, be a sufficient 
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recommendation. Mr. Fletcher has 
long been known to the religious pub- 
lic as one of the best friends to the 
youth of this metropolis; and while 
we thank him for his exertions in the 
cause of morality and religion, we 
sincerely hope that those exertions 
will be abundantly rewarded, in a 
manner that will make him satisfied 
that he has not “‘ laboured in vain, nor 
spent his strength for nought.” 

We think that Mr. Fletcher is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the instruction of the 
rising generation. It has been amat- 
ter of pleasure to us, to listen to some 
of his addresses to his youthful 
friends,—to observe the earnestness 
and affection with which he laboured 
to impress upon their minds the im- 
portance of “ the one thing needful,” 
—to mark his manner and style when 
thus engaged, (the best, we might 
venture to say, it is possible for him 
to choose ;)—and to see the effect his 
instructions have had upon his youth- 
ful auditory. This must be to him a 
source of pleasure, and must encou- 
rage him to proceed in his labours; 
for beloved as he is by the children 
under his care or tuition, especially in 
his Sunday school, it is natural to 
suppose that the precepts he incul- 
cates, will have their proper effect in 
leading them to that course of life, 
which it is his aim to impress upon 
their minds. 

The work before us, we doubt not, 
will be productive of as much benefit 
to the class of persons for whom it is 
intended, as any which has come un- 
der our observation for some months. 
The style is simple and affecting, and 
marked throughout with that extreme 
solicitude, so characteristic of its au- 
thor. The object of the work is thus 
concisely stated :— 

“Satan it is who has rendered the writing 
of this book necessary. He wishes you ruin, 
I wish you salvation. He has formed schemes 
to accomplish his wishes, and I have adopted 
measures to accomplish mine. It is his object 
to conduct you to hell, it is mine to lead you 
to heaven ; it is his to degrade your immortal 
nature, it is mine to exalt it; it is his to con- 
form you more completely to his own likeness, 
it is mine to conform you to theimage of God ; 
it is his to entail upon you unceasing misery, 
but it is mine to confer upon you unfading 
bliss.” 

Such is the avowed object of the 
work ; an object more worthy of en- 
couragement than the mighty moving 
bodies of the mechanist or engineer— 





than the speculative notions of the 
greatest of philosophers—than the 
ardour inspired by party feeling in 
theology or in politics ; in short, more 
worthy of encouragement than afl the 
other pursuits of men throughout the 
wide expanse of the creation. 

It will scarcely be necessary for us 
to enter into a long review or analysis 
of this production. The subjects 
treated of are of the most important 
nature; and though many ideas have 
already appeared in numerous instan- 
ces (indeed we know not that they can 
be too often repeated) yet the manner 
in which they are introduced cannot 
but command something more than 
respect. The work is well calculated 
to make young persons think upon 
their ways, and to produce a bene- 
ficial effect on their conduct; and we 
most cordially recommend parents 
and guardians to place it in the hands 
of those who are committed to their 
care, being full of wholesome truths, 
and written in a manner that cannot 
fail to captivate the youthful heart. 

We cannot refrain from giving the 
last paragraph in the volume, as strik- 
ingly exemplifying the trath of our 
remark, relating to the sincerity which 
shews itself throughout the work. It 
would be next to impossible for an in- 
dividual to write it, who did not feel 
all its force; and we almost fancy we 
might have seen the tears rolling down 
the cheeks of this author while he was 
engaged in committing it to paper.— 


“« Farewell, my young friends! The bless- 
ing of the Father, the wang of the Son, the 
blessing of the Spirit, one God, rest upon you! 
I leave you with reluctance; may God never, 
never, never leave you, nor forsake you! As 
I have advanced, my anxiety for you has 
increased. Like the dying father surrounded 
by his offspring, I lay you down at mercy’s 
feet. Holy Spirit, may the eye of mercy laok 
on these youths! may the heart of mercy pity 
them! may the arms of mercy encompass 
them. In the building of mercy may they 
dwell for ever, and the triumphs of mercymay 
they celebrate for ever, with songs of loudest, 
sweetest, praise! God the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, hear my prayer: accept my offering ! 
Amen and Amen!” 

a 
Review—Songs of Zion; being Imita- 
tions of Psalms. By James Mont- 
gomery. Longman & Co. London. 

pp. 153. 5s. 1822. 

It is a heart-cheering and consolatory 
employment, to turn from the perusal 
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of works, in which the highest intel- 
lectual endowments which the Al- 
mighty has conferred upon his crea- 
tures, are perverted into weapons 
against the glory, attributes, and go- 
vernment, of the Creator, to the con- 
templation of eminent talents, em- 

oyed and consecrated to the acknow- 
edgment and service of God the giver. 
There is a dignity, a superiority, a 
mysterious depth, and breadth, and 
height, of feeling in the most exalted 
order of the human intellect, which 
too often leads its possessor to mistake 
the aspirations of genius for the inspi- 
rations of mes and to imagine, 
that feelings elicited by the external 
phenomena of the works of creation, 
and even the internal sympathies of 
the unrenewed heart, are the accept- 
able worship of the eternal God. It 
is an awful and lamentable fact, but 
of every-day occurrence and experi- 
ence, that high intellectual acquisi- 
tions indispose their possessor to 
take up the cross, and confess the 
name of the Lord Jesus; and the poet 
especially, who, after having obtained 
the honours of this world, should ven- 
ture to give this proof of the sincerity 
of his profession of the religion of a 
crucified Redeemer, must expect to 
encounter the sneers of the profane, 
the contempt and derision of the 
proud, and the neglect and suspicion 
of the half-hearted in religion. With 
these things before him, so mortifying 
to the flesh, and so trying to the spi- 
rit, Mr. Montgomery, with talents of 
the highest order in poetry, and a 
name and reputation of the most ex- 
alted class among the ‘living choir” 
of Britain, has ventured to devote 
those talents, and connect that repu- 
tation and name, with a series of de- 
votional pieces, in imitation of the 
Psalms of David. 

To furnish arene language, in 
which sincere Christians may fitly ex- 
press their devotional feelings, their 
sorrows and enjoyments, their hopes 
and their fears; im one word, their 
religious experience (to use a phrase 
grating to many ears,) is not. only a 
a, but an honourable, lIa- 

ur. To write some sort of verses on 


a religious subject, string them toge- 
ther, and cali it an hymn, is not 
attended with any considerable diffi- 
culty, as almost every serious Christ- 
ian can testify, from having, at one 
time or other, probably made the ex- 





periment ; and as the many disgrace- 
ful doggrel compositions, which we 
daily see, abundantly confirm. On 
the other hand, there is scarcely any 
thing more difficult, even to a poet of 
ability, than to write a good hymn. 
And it may be remarked, that, in some 
heroic poems, confessedly excellent, 
hymns, when introduced, are often 
beneath the rest of the work in 
poetical beauty and propriety, and 
especially in religious keeping. One 
reason of this general want of success, 
we conceive to be, that in hymns, as 
in epitaphs, the stores of obvious 
thought have been long ago exhaust- 
ed; so that to the genuine poet alone, 
can any hope of originality or success 
possibly remain. 

There was a very general report 
abroad some time since, that the most 
eminent bards of this country were 
employed upon sacred poctry; we 
were gratified to hear this, because 
such a combination of splendid talent 
might have been expected to produce 
a system of psalmody commensurate 
with the wishes of those who admired 
the perfected excellence of the poetry, 
and the elevated standard of the taste, 
of the present times. 

But, between the cold and facti- 
tious compositions of a mind, which 
could, with equal elegance and since- 
rity, address an ode to Jupiter, or a 
Christian hymn to Jesus, and the ema- 
nations ofanheart renewed in the Holy 
Ghost, and devoutly breathing through 
the measures of verse, the melody of 
sincerity, and the aspirations of per- 
sonal holiness, there is, as there must 
ever be, not only a striking contrast, 
but an immeasurable disparity in 
genuine felicity of expression. It is 
on this account that we hail, with the 
sincerest pleasure, the present little 
volume, from the pen of Mr. Montgo- 
mery, and which we would fain only 
consider as a specimen, not, indeed, 
only of what he can do, but of what 
he may be induced to perform. 

We are not unaware of the difficulty 
of giving, what might, with propriety, 
be termed a version of the whole book 
of Psalms: and we are equally per- 
suaded of the’ inutility and inexpedi- 
ency of any such attempt, as that of 
rendering the complete subject of these 
compositions into metre. But we are 
exceedingly desirous that Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who unites to the finest 
strains of poetry, the warmest and 
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purest feelings of piety, should pro- 
ceed with this acceptable labour of 
love. 

Although many of the portions in 
this most delightful part of the word 
of God, are not at all adapted to ver- 
sification, nor indeed to general use, 
having been written on particular ocea- 
sions by their authors; yet as no scrip- 
ture is of private interpretation and 
import, but is intended for the use 
and edification of the church in all 
ates, and as every psalm contains 
what may be emphatically termed a 
subject, and as Mr. Montgomery’s 
genius seems peculiarly adapted to 
seize and appropriate such subject to 
the inspirations of his muse, we doubt 
not that every one of the psalms might 
be usefully and appropriately imitat- 
ed, or the spirit thereof transfused by 
this “sweet singer,” into songs, 
adapted to the purposes and worship 
of the Christian and spiritual Zion. 

To assert that these “Songs of 
Zion” were perfect, according to any 
given standard, would be high, but 
indcfinite praise, unless we could add, 
that that standard might safely be 
assumed as a model of composition in 
this kind of writing. We think we 
may safely assert that we have found 
in these pieces, what we look for, in 
vain, through most of the collections 
of hymns in use at the present day, 
confessedly excelient as some of those 
collections undoubtedly are, and pre- 
eminently beautiful as many of the 
single hymns contained in each are 
known to be. In most of these imita- 
tions by Montgomery, we discover a 
perfection which belongs alike to an 
hymn and an epic poem—unity of sub- 
ject, comprehending in itself a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. And 
although to many readers, this rare 
excellence will be a matter of no im- 
portance, to many others it will be 
the criterion which distinguishes these 
** Songs” from the prodactions of the 
mere versificr, and shews them to be 
from the hand of a master. 

We do not think this volame will 
have a rapid sale at first, notwith- 
standing the celebrity of its author: 
idle curiosity is not very highly excited 
to discover how much one great poet 
excels another in the compositions of 
spiritwal songs ; still less do we think 
it likely to sapersede any other collec- 
tion of hymns now in use, as a whole ; 
because it contains none of those set 
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terms, or technical phrases, which 
seem to be appropriated almost excla- 
sively as the vehicles of certain fig- 
ments of -theological opinion. These 
psalms contain, in the dress of an 
elegant, nervous, and pure English 
style, the doctrines of Christianity, 
not as held by any seet, exclusively, 
but as professed in common by all who 
hold the head, Jesus Christ. They 
will, therefore, we doubt not, be 
transplanted into different collections, 
hereafter to be formed, as the taste of 
compilers may influence them in a 
selection. They are also very properly 
adapted to common and well-known 
tunes ; and as we know that the writer 
possesses a taste equally correct in 
music and poetry, we doubt not that, 
in being sung, these compositions will 
discover the value of such an advan- 
tage. 

We shall conclude these remarks 
with the author’s imitation of part of 
the 137th Psalm, which we consider 
as a fair specimen of the work, the 
perusal of which we heartily recom- 
mend. 

Where Babylon's broad rivers roll, 

In exile we sat down to weep, 

For thoughts of Zion o'er our soul 
Came, like departed joys, in sleep, 
Whose forms to sad remembrance rise, 

Theugh fled for ever from our eyes. 


Oar harps upen the willows bung, 
Where, worn with toil, our limbs reclin’d; 
The chords, untun’d and trembling, rung 
With mournfal music on the wind, 
While foes, insulting o’er our wrongs, 
Cried,—“ Sing us one of Zion's songs.” 


How can we sing the songs we love, 
Far from our own delightfal land ? 
—If I prefer thee not above 
My chiefest joy, may this right band, 
Jerusalem ! forget its skil!, 
My tongue be dumb, my pulse be still. 


ee 


ANNIVERSARIES OF RELIGIOUS AND 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, 


British and Foreign Philanthrepic 
Society. 

On May 15th, 1822, a numerous and 
highly respectable meeting was held 
at the City of London Tavern, to con- 
sider some plan for the permanent 
relief of the peasantry in Ireland, and 
also that of the British agriculturists 
and labouring mechanics. Among the 
methods proposed, no plan seemed to 
mect the views of those present with 
so much cordiality, as one proposed 

3D 
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by Robert Owen, Esq. whose success- 
ful exertions at New Lanark have 
been long before the public. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Lockhart. 
Mr. Owen; Sir W. De Crespigny ; 
Mr. Maxwell, M. P.; Mr. Rowcroft; 
Mr. Perkins; Mr. Baldwin ; and. Mr. 


Younge; together with several other | 


gentlemen, took part in the discus- 
sion. 
tions were put, and carried almost una- 
nimously. 


Yational Society. 


This anniversary took place at the 
central school, Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Grays-Inn Lane, on the 15th of May. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury took 
the chair. His Grace was followed on 


this occasion by a numerous train of 


the nobility and gentry, among whom 
were, the Archbishop of York; the 


Bishops of London, Llandaff, Lincoln, | 


St. Asaph, Gloucester, and Worces- 


ter; Archdeacons Watson, Blomfield, | 


and Prosser; Lords Radford, Ken- 


yon, and Gardiner; Sir James Lang- | 


ham and Sons; Sir R. Woodford ; 
Sir E. Dollen ; Mr. Wilberforce ; and 
the Rev. Doctors Renny, Yates, and 
Shepherd. The children assembled, 
amounted to 486 boys and 206 girls, 
whose artless and decent appearance 


created a very powerful feeling in | 


their behalf. Several of these children 
were examined as to their proficiency 
in Christian learning; and their an- 
swers to the numerous questions pro- 
posed, were highly satisfactory to the 


company that had assembled on the | 


occasion. 
British and Foreiyn School Society. 


The 17th anniversary of this liberal 
charity, was held on Thursday, the 
16th of May, at Free Masons’ Hall, 
His R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the 
chair. The meeting was unusually 
crowded with persons of high respect- 
ability. Among those who honoured 
it with their presence, without taking 
an active part in the business, were, 
the Duke de Broglio; Professors 
Cairns and Hanna, of Belfast ; Pro- 
fessor Blumhardt, of Basle; Lord 
Suffolk, and several others. 

The report was read by the Rev. G. 
Clayton. From this report it appeared, 
that the central school, in the Borough 
Road, contains 500 boys and 300 
girls, and that from its commence- 
ment 21,396 children had been edu- 
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In the result, several. resolu- | 
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cated under its benevolent auspices. 
Italso stated that the principles of the 
school were extending, that thirty 
masters had been prepared to give 
the plan circulation, and that eight 
missionaries had made themselves 
acquainted with the branches of its 
economy, in order to carry the system 
into foreign parts. The influence of 
this liberal plan had been felt almost 
from the equator to the pole. Russia, 
India, Ceylon, and South America, 
had enjoyed its beneficial effects, as 
| well as various kingdoms and com- 
munities within the range of these 
wide extremes. The debts at this 
time due from the fund to individuals, 
amounted to nearly £6000. The ex- 
penses during the last year had ex- 
ceeded the receipts by more than 
| £450; but the advantages to mankind 
can hardly be estimated. 

The principal speakers on this occa- 
| sion were, Rev. G. Burder ; W. Allen, 
Esq.; Mr. Wilberforce; Rev. Row- 
'Jand Hill; Baron de Stael, from 
France; Rev. Mark Wilks; Mr. 
Evans, M. P.; Rev. Mr. Cox, of 
| Hackney; J. Randolph, Esq. Mem- 
|ber of the American Congress; Mr. 
| Van Owen; Rt. Hon. Lord Ebring- 
| toa ; Rev. Dr. Schwabe; the Rev, 
| Nich. Bull; and Thomas Spring Rice, 
Esq. M. P. At the conclusion of the 
| meeting a handsome collection was 
| made at the door, several of the ladies 
| condescending to hold the plates. 


| Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty. 


Among the numerous societies which 
| have lately held their anniversaries, 
| there is not one that has excited a 
more lively interest, than that for the 


protection of religious liberty. Of 
this spirited and benevolent institu- 
tion, the eleventh anniversary was 
held in the great room of the City of 
London Tavern, on Saturday, the 11th 
of May, when Lord John Russel was 
called to the chair. 

It is well known, notwithstanding 
the lenient spirit of our laws, that 
many individuals, armed with power, 
and actuated by mean and bigoted 
principles, have seized every occasion 
that presented itself, to harass and 
perplex numerous persons, who, from 
conscientious motives, cannot submit 
to certain established rites. Thus 
oppression, taking shelter under the 
sanctions of law, has, in many instan- 
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ces, presented a formidable front, 
from whose frowns the timid and the 
indigent have been compelled to re- 
tire, not knowing how to obtain re- 
dress. Actions such as these, gave 
birth to this suciety, in which wealth 
and legal talent are united, to shield 
the defenceless from the iron hand of 
oppression, to watch over the reli- 
gious privileges which the laws of our 
country recognize, and to cite befure 
higher tribunals, those who, in their 
local districts, imagine that their deci- 
sions are law. 

The advantages which have already 
resulted from this institution are al- 
most incalculable ; but their full ex- 
tent can never be adequately known. 
Numerous grievances the society has 
been known to redress; but it is 
highly probable, that its existence 
has prevented many acts more re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution than any which have 
been developed. It appears also, | 
from the varicus instances adduced at 
the present anniversary, that the spi- 
rit of persecution still walks, so that 
the active members of the society, 
instead of relaxing theirlabours, have 
need to watch with the eyes of Argus, 
and to exercise a most unremitting 
vigilance. 

At most of the anniversaries of this 
society, the commanding eloquence 
of Mr. John Wilks, one of the present 
secretaries, has excited deep atten- 
tion, and called forth bursts of ap- 
plause. On the present occasion his 
speech continued about three hours 
and twenty minutes, during which 
time it kept alive an unabating solici- 
tude, in a large.and highly respectable 
audience, who felt themselves deeply 
interested in the topics which were 
discussed. 

In a general notice of the various 
anniversaries which have taken place 
in the metropolis, to which necessity 
compels us to confine ourselves, it is 
impossible that we can do any thing 
like justice, either to the eloquence of 
the speaker, or the importance of that 
cause.which he so ably advocated ; 
and what is more unfortunate for us, 
the emanations of a gigantic mind are 
not to be drawn in miniature. 

Mr. Wilks, after traversing the 
kingdom, and exposing to the hisses 
and contempt they deserved, the puny 
efforts of provincial tyranny and per- 
secution, directed his steps to the 
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continent of America, and recrossing 
the Atlantic, took a survey of France, 
of Spain, of Portugal, of Italy, and 
of Greece, in all of which he hailed 
the dawn and progress of Christian 
knowledge, and observed a movement 
towards that grand result, when the 
kingdoms of the world shall become 
the kingdoms of God and of his 
Christ. 

The other speakers on this occasion 
were, the Rev. Dr. Bogue, of Gos- 
port; Rev. S. Lowel, of Bristol ; Rev. 
John Townsend, of Rotherhite; Rev. 
Matthew Wilks, of London; Rev. 
Dr. Stiles, of Brighton ; and the Rev. 
Timothy East, of Birmingham. By 
each of the above gentlemen many 
appropriate observations were made, 
the substance of which, together with 
the general outline of Mr. Wilks’s 
speech, may be found in the supple- 
mentary number of the Philanthropic 
Gazette for May 24th. 


Home Missionary Society. 


The third annual meeting of this so- 
ciety, was held on Monday, May 13th; 
at the City of London Tavern. On 
this occasion the attendance was so 
great, that vast numbers could not 
gain admittance ; and after some time 
had elapsed, it was found necessary, 
although two large rooms were filled, 
to procure a third at another tavern. 
In the upper room, at the former 
house, R. H. Marten, Esq. presided ; 
in the lower, Thomas Thompson, 
Esq.; and the Rev. Dr. Collyer in the 
room occupied in the other tavern. 
The report states, that the society has 
22 missionaries, whose labours extend 
over a village population of 80,000 
souls, and that in 159 villages, they 
have 15,000 hearers, and several thou- 
sands of children in their Sunday 
schools. During the past year the 
receipts amounted to £3000, and the 
expenditure to £3500, so thata debt of 
£500 remains for public benevolence 
to discharge. On this occasion, many 
of the speakers, whose names have 
been repeatedly mentioned, again ap- 
peared to much advantage, in connec- 
tion with others, which our limits will 
not permit us to insert. 


Religious Tract Society. 


This institution is of long standing. 
Its 23d anniversary was held on Fri- 
day, May 11th, Joseph Reyner, Esq. 
in the chair, The company was bot 
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numerous and respectable. Daring 
the last year 5,222,170 tracts had been 
issued. Since the commencement of 
the society, forty-five millions had been 
thrown into circulation. Several of 
the speakers, whose names have been 
repeatedly mentioned, distinguished 
themselves on this occasion, and many 
interesting facts were stated, prov- 
ing, beyond dispute, the utility of the 
institution, We regret that our want 
of room prevents us from giving some 
of these in detail. 

Several other benevolent institutions 
celebrated their respective anniver- 
saries, among which were “* The Irish 





Evangelical Society,” for spreading 
among the unenlightened natives of | 
Ireland the principles of evangelical | 
truth ;-—“'The Society for promoting the | 
enlargement and building of Churehes | 
and Chapels ;”—That for the ‘“‘Transla- | 
tion of the Scriptures into Foreign Lan- | 
guages ;”—“ St. Patrick's Charity,” | 
for the clothing and educating of poor | 
Catholic children ;—“ The Continen- | 
tal Society,” for circulating the Scrip- 
tures on the Continent ;-—** The Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Society,” for supply- 
ing merchant ships with Bibles and 
Testaments ;—‘* The Scottish Hospi- 
tal ;’—and ‘The Philanthropic Soci- 
ety,” established to provide for the 
children of convicts and other cri:ni- 
nals. For this vast mass of benevo- 
lence, diffused throughout an exten- 
sive population, we are indebted to the 
benign principles of revelation. 
ee 


A MERMAID. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—I enclose you a copy of an ex- 
tract of a letter we have received from 
our society’s representative, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. Hopson, Assist.-Sec. 
London Missionary Society’s Rooms, 

8, Old Jewry, July 18. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Phillip, Representative of the 
London Missionary Society, at Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, dated 
April 26, 1822 :— 

“TI have to-day seen a Mermaid, 
now exhibiting in this town. I have 
always treated the existence of this 


| lures, 





creature as fabulous ; but my scepti- 


cism is now removed. As it is proba- 
bie no description of this extraordi- 
nary creature has yet reached Eng- 
land, the following particulars re- 
specting it may gratify your curiosity, 
and amuse you :— 

““The head is almost the size of 
that ofa baboon. It is thinly covered 
with black hair, hanging down, and 
not inclined to frizzle. On the upper 
lip and on the chin there are a few 
hairs, resembling those upon the head. 
The ossa malarum, or cheek-bones, are 
prominent. The forehead is low, but, 
except in this particular, the features 
are much better proportioned, and 
bear a more decided resemblance to 
the human countenance than those of 
any of the baboon tribes. The head 
is turned back, and the countenance 
has an expression of terror, which 
gives it an appearance of a caricature 
of the human face; but I am disposed 
to think that both these circumstances 


|; are accidental, and have arisen from 


the manner in which the creature met 
its death. It bears the appearance of 
having died in great agony. 

‘** The ears, nose, lips, chin, breasts, 
and nipples, fingers and nails, resem- 
ble those of a human figure. 

** The spinous processes of the ver- 
tebre are very prominent, and appa- 
rently arranged as in the human 
body. 

‘From the position of the arms, 
and the manner in which they are 
placed, and from such an examina- 
tion as could be made in the circum- 
stances in which I was placed at the 
time I saw it, I can have no doubt 
that it has elavicles; an appendage 
belonging to the human subject, which 
baboons are without. 

“The appearance of the teeth af- 
fords sufficient evidence that it is full 
grown; the incisores being worn on 
the upper surface. There are eight 
incisores, four canine, and eight mo- 
The canine teeth resemble 
those of a full-grown dog; all the 
others resemble those of a human sub- 
ject. 

“*The length of the animal is three 
feet; but not having been well pre- 
served, it has shrunk considerably, 
and must have been both longer and 
thicker when alive than it is now. Its 
resemblance to the human species 
ceases immediately under the mamma. 
On the line of separation, and directly 
under the breast, are two fins. From 
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the point where the human figure 
ceases, which is about twelve inches 
below the vertex of the head, it resem- 
bles a large fish of the salmon species. 
It is covered with scales allover. On 
the lower part of the animal the scales 
resemble those of a fish; but on that 
part of the animal which resembles 
the human form, they are much less, 
and scarcely perceptible, except on a 
near inspection. On the lower part 
of the body it has six fins, one dorsal, 
two ventral, two pectoral, and the 
tail. — 

‘** The pectoral fins are very remark- 
able; they are horizontal, and evi- 
dently formed as an apparatus to sup- 
port the creature when in an erect 
posture, like that in which it has been 
sometimes represented combing its 
hair. 

‘* The figure of the tail is exactly 
that which is given in the usual repre- 
sentations of the Mermaid. 

“The proprietor of this extraordi- 
nary animal is Captain Eades, of 


Boston, in the United States of Ame-. 


rica. Since writing the above descrip- 
tion, he has called upon me, and I 
have learned from him the following 
particulars :— 


** It was caught somewhere on the 
North of China by a fisherman, who 
sold it for a trifle; after which it was 


brought to Batavia. Here it was pur- 
chased by Captain Eades for 5000 
Spanish dollars, and he has since 
been offered 10,000 Spanish dollars 
for it, but refuses to part with it. for 
that sum. Captain Eades is a pas- 
senger on board the American ship, 
Lion, now in Table Bay ; he leaves 
this port in about a fortnight, and the 
Lion visits the Thames on her passage 
to America, so that it will probably be 
soon exhibited in London.” 


eR 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 


_ Conducting Power of Tin Plate.—At a meet- 
ing of the Helvetic Society of Natural Sci- 
ences, at Bale, M. Pictet gave a detailed re- 
port of a remarkable descent of lightning anon 
a house at Geneva, which had no conducting 
apparatus; but the roof of which was covered 
with tin plates, and provided with gutters and 
pipes of the same metal, in communication 
with the earth. The event proved the great 
unportance and preservative property of the 
metallic covering used in the construction of 
the houses at Geneva. It is, without doubt, to 


this cirenmstance that the rarity of accidents | 





which are produced ae Eetartog in that city, 


may be specially attribu 

“Architectural haproveheent~Hie. Whiting, of 
Ipswich, has recently added another invention 
to those which have distinguished him for pro- 
fessional in ity. It is a Lintel for the open- 
ings in brick-fronted houses, instead of the 
arch, either straight or curved. Simple in its 
construction, neat in its appearance ; 
cbeap, for it spares laboar; durable, for 
its material is cast-iron ; it prOmises to super- 
sede, in most cases, the method that has 
hitherto been pursued. 

qi ‘ode of soldering Cast-Steel Arti- 
cles.—Instead of employing the usual a 
solder, or brass, for uniting the highly-con- 
verted cast-steel, and which, on account of the 

eat heat requisite to fuse it, is very likely to 
injare the quality of the steel, silver solder bas 
been substituted with the most complete suc- 
cess ; it being not only. fased with aless de- 
gree of heat, but it was also attended with this 
advantage, that the white colour of the solder 
was mach less distinguishable upon the joints, 
than when the yellow speltar- solder was used. 

Natural Hi —M. Drapier, Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History, bas suabsti- 
tuted, with success, in lieu of the poisonous 
matters employed in preserving objects of 
nataral history, a soa posed of potash 
and fish oil. He dissolves one part of caustic 
potash in water, and adds to the solution one 
part of fish oil: he rubs the mixtare till it ac- 
quires a pretty firm consistence. When it is 
completely dry, he reduces it to powder with 
arasp. One part of this powder is employed 
in forming a soft paste, or liquid soap, by 
means of an equal quantity of a solution of 
camphor in masked alcohol. This liquid soap 
is well rabbed upon the skin of the bird, previ- 
ously cleared of its fat, and the other part of 
the soap and powder is plentifully scattered 
Between the sabre Thus prepared, the 
bird is placed in a moist situation, in order 
that the particles of soap may soften and 
attach themselves perfectly to the feathers, the 
down, and the skin. It afterwards is put in a 
dry place. By this means it completely re- 
sists the attacks of larve, and has neither the 
danger nor the inconveni of arsenical pre- 
parations, which, as is well known, stain and 
spoil the extremities of the feathers and 
down. 

New C. —Mr. W. Clark, of Chatham 
Dock, has invented a mariner’s compass on 
an entirely new principle. The needle consists 
of four arms or poles, placed at right angles, 
and uniting in one common centre. The two 
northern poles are secured to the N, W. and 
N.E. and the two southern poles to the S. E. 
and 8. W. points of the card, which places the 
four cardinal points right between the angles 
of the needle, and allows the card to point 
north and south es heretofore, the cards now 
in use answering the pu This compass 
has been tried under different circumstances, 
and, as far as can be ascertained by the expe- 
riments already made, is allowed to possess 
the principles of polarity and stability beyond 
that of any compass now in use. 

Canal Steam Navigation—With a view to 
the introduction of steam vessels on canals, a 
very interesting experiment was lately made, 
in the Union Canal, at Edinburgh, . with 
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a large boat, 28 feet long, constructed with 
an internal movement, upon the principle of a 
model invented by a Mr. Wright. e boat 
had twent i persons on board ; and although 
drawing fifteen inches of water, she was pro- 
lled by only four men at the rate of between 
our and five miles an hour; while the agitation 
of the water being confined entirely to the 
centre of the canal, was observed to subside 
long before it reached the banks, and conse- 
uently obviating its hitherto destructive ten- 
ency in washing them into the canal. 
Preservation from Lightning.—Sir H. Davy, 
in his fourth lecture at the Royal Institation, 
recommends the following means of escapirg 
the electric fluid during a thunder-storm. He 
observed that in countries where thunder- 
storms are frequent and violent, a walking- 
cane might be fitted with a steel or iron rod to 
draw out at each end, one of which might be 
stuck into the ground, and the other end ele- 
vated eight or nine feet above the surface. 
The person who apprehends danger should fix 
the cane, and lie down a few yards from it. By 
this simple apparatus the lightning descends 
down the wire into the earth, and secures him 
from injury. 
Ci .— An invention has just been brought 
to perfection, for the cutting, spreading, and 
twisting, of the wicks of candles ; by which 
piece of machinery a single person can cut, 
spread, and twist, five rods in one minute, by 
which more than one half of the manual labour 
in the making of candles will be saved. 


I 
Hiterarpy Motices. 


This day is published, New Correct Tables, 
upon a plan never before attempted, for finding 
at one view, the Amount of any Quantity of 
Goods, bought or sold by the Hundred 
Weight or Ton, to a single Farthing, and 
from One Farthing to Ten Pounds per Cwt. 
To which are added, Tables of English 
Weights and Measures, and the New List of 
Commercial Stamps. By William Wright. 

Baptism Discussed ; containing Scrip- 
ture Principles, Precepts, and Prece- 
denis, in favour of the Baptism of Infants and 
little Children. By Daniel Isaac. 12mo. 

Queries addressed to those who deny the 
Doctrines of the Trinity, and the Atonement of 
Christ. 18mo. By W. Carpenter. 

The Christian Youth’s Instructor, or Bible 
Class Book ; being a Selection of the most im- 
portant parts of the sacred Seriptares, in the 
words of the authorized text. Designed for 
the use of Schools (particularly Sunda 
Schools) and Families. By the Rev. A. E. 
Farrar. 12mo. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Poetical Essays, by A. J. 
Mason, embellished with engravings. 

The Letters of Julius, vol. II. 0. 

The Sunday School, a poem, in six books, 
by Abraham Watmough, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The History and Conversion of a Jewish 
Boy, 1 vol. 12mo. 

No. IV. of Zoological Researches in the 
Island of Java, &c. &c. with Figures of Native 
Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas Horsfield, 
M.D. F.L.S. Royal 4to. 21s. 

Lately published: Sermons by the late Rev. 


See sere 
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John Deere Thomas, D.D. Rector of Kirby, 
Misperton, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Angelica, or the Rape of Proteus, a Poem, 
by Lord Thurlow. 

Poems on several occasions, by Lord Thar- 
low, second edition. 

To be published by subscription. Disserta- 
tions, introductory to the Study and Right 
Understanding of the Language, Structure, 
and Contents, of the Apocalypse. By Alex- 
ander Tilloch, LL.D. 
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Ireland.—The distresses of the inha- 
bitants in this afflicted country still 
continue to excite the sympathy of the 
English nation, and to call forth its 
benevolence. In almost every part, 
liberal contributions have been made. 
In the metropolis alone, the subscrip- 
tions have amounted to £220,000. 


Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
Districts, from the Gazette. 
Wheat.|Barley.|Oats. 
s. d.| 8. aq s. d.js. d.| 8. 
June22.42 5| 17 O}18 GIS 5) 24 
29.42 6 18 4/1810)15 6) 261 
July 6.42 6 19 4)19 O18 2) 27 





3 24 
1 |26 
0 |26 
0 |2 


13. 43 1 20 2/19 3/18 3|271 





Average Prices of Sugar 
June26, 29s. 0}d. cwt. 
, 28 5 





Price of Stocks, 
Bank Stock, 248 
3 per Ct. Rd. 80} 2 2 
3 per Ct. Cons. 793 80 
34 per Cent. 914 3 3 
4 per Cent. 98§ t f 
New 4 per Cent. 98} J 
om An. or g 
Impl. 3 per Ct. 793 80 


London, July 26. 

India Bonds 63 64 pm. 

Ex. Bills, 2d. £1000, 
56 pm. 

Do. £500, 5 6 pm. 

Do. small, 5 7 pm. 

Lottery Tick. 4 18 

Cons. for Acc. 80 79} 
80} 





Price of Irish Stocks, July 20. 


Bank Stock, 250}4 


Gov. Stock, 34 per Cent. 913 
Do. Stock, 5 per Cent. 43 
Do. Deb. 34 per Cent. 905 


Do. Deb. 5 
Royal Can 


er Cent. 43 
Stock, 21} 


Prices of Foreign Stock in London, June 26. 
French 5 per Cent. 91 75 92 
Prussian 5 per Cent. Bonds 88} 89 


New Ditto 86 


Columbian Old Bonds — 
Ditto : per Cent. Bonds 84 
Spanish 5 per Cent. Bonds 62}} 63 
Ditto New Dito Glas 
- Bonds 7. 


Danish 5 per Cent 
Neapolitan 5 per Cent. 


Bonds 713 


Russian 5 per Cent. ( Metallic) 78 


Ditto New Bonds 81 


Austrian 5 per Cent. ( Metallic) 78. 
Chilian 6 per Cent. Bonds 793#4. 
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ELLEN TATE, AGED 110. 
It is a characteristic of civilized nations, to venerate age, and of none more 
so than the English, whether the individuals 


“ Flaunt in rags, or flutter in brocade.” 


On this account we hope the following instance of longevity will not prove 
unacceptable to our readers. 


Ellen Tate, now an inhabitant of the work-house in Liverpool, was born in 


the parish of Killede, in the county of Antrim, Ireland. Her maiden name 
was Craig; but of her family, her connections, and early life, very little is 
known, and of that little, scarcely any thing can be considered as interesting 
to the public. Having attained a state of maturity, she was married te a 
schoolmaster, whose name was Tate, by whom she had four children, two of 
whom died at an early age. 

Of the two that survived, one frequented the seas; and, in the course of 
events, sailing regularly from Liverpool, he considered that place as his 
home. His mother at this time being left a widow, he took a house in this 
town, and sending for her to inspect and manage his affairs, she bade a final 
adieu to Ireland, and fixed her abode in Liverpool. ‘In this situation she re- 
mained until his death, which happened about 50 years ago, at which time 
he was unfortunately drowned, while pursuing his common avocation. 

Being thus bereft of her only friend, she supported herself for a short time 
as a common carrier in the market; but this failing, she travelled through the 
streets with a basket, containing religious tracts, tape, laces, &c. which she 
continued to sell, until the profits were insufficient for her maintenance, when 
she applied to the parish as her last resource. 

She has now been in the workhouse about sixteen years, but during the last 
seven months she has not visited the town. This, however, rather arises from 
disinclination than inability, as her strength is great, when compared with 
her age, and she enjoys perfectly good health. Her memory is highly reten- 
tive. In her present situation she is quite happy and contented, and is a fa- 
vourite with the governor, who is a worthy man. In consequence of her ad- 
vanced age, she has an extra allowance of tea, some ale, and other comforts. 
Strangers and gentry who occasionally visit the workhouse, view her with 


veneration, and frequently give her money. She seems to have outlived the 
tempests of life. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL,.24th JULY, 1822. 

THE attention of the mercafittile public has been of late so much directed to purchases in the 
various descriptions of foreign funds, now om sale, that the commerce of the country has been 
disregarded in an unusnal degree. This remark particularly applies to the colonial trade, which 
is also much contracted by the circumstance of many subekents directing the returns of ship- 
ments to the East and West Indies, to be sent to the continental ports for sale,—so that the 
importation ‘of colenial produce will shortly be reduced to the supply of the wants for the home 
consumption of the country. Whilst this state of things naturally tends to narrow many 
branches of trade, formerly flourishing, it is pleasing to know that the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are in a comparative state of prosperity, and the artisan is now at fall work, with all the 
necessaries of life attaimable at reduced rates. The late rg! arrivals of Cottons have, in a 
great measure, checked the demand which had arisen, and which had produced sales, during 
the last 14 days, to the amount of 29,638 bags.—The sales of the last week, exclusive of 2000 
bags taken on speculation, were -- , 
6614 Bags of Bowed, 59 Bags of Paras, 
1543 - Orleans, 5 876 ——— Demeraras, 
374 Tennessee& Alabama 7 to 9}/ 135 Barbadoes, 

713 Sea Island, 102 ———- Carthagenas, 

094 Pp hh 
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70 Surat, 
290 Bengal, 





With so great a weight of business, it was to be hoped that the market would have closed 
with a general amendment on the prices of the previous week, but such expectation has not 
been borne out by the result. The holders appear more disposed to meet the buyers; and the 
abundant arrivals now pouring in, tend to increase the reluctance of the buyers. : 

No variation of price can be noted in British Plantation Sugars ;—the sales of the last week 
were, 1500 casks, which went off at full prices. 

Coffee.—The public sales of this article have gone off irregularly : ordinary and fine ordinary 
qualities of Jamaica have realized 102s. to 110s. per cwt. ; middling to good middling, 122s. to 
128s. ; and fine middling, as high as 130s. 9d. 

For Rum there has been more demand by the dealers. An entire import of 85 puncheons of 
good flavoured Jamaica sold at 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. for 30 to45 0. P. 20 puncheons, averaging 
16-0. P. 2s. 30 puncheons strong Demeraras, sold at 2s. ld. for 25 O. P. A small parcel of 
Berbice at 1s. 6d. per gallon: the holders evince more firmness. 

There has been less inquiry for Rice, but no change in the market: 100 casks have been sold 
at 15s. to 16s. 3d. per cwt. in bond; little now remains in the importers’ hands. For 200 bags 
white Bengal, Ils. 6d, per cwt. has been obtained. 

The sales of Hides bave been limited, awaiting the discharging of the vessels lately arrived. 
Buenos Ayres hides of good quality maintain full prices, and are scarce. . 

Dry Salteries.—F resh How York Pot Ashes have sold briskly, at 45s. to 45s. 6d. The stock 
of Pearls is reduced into a very narrow compass; but several ships have arrived from the river 
St. Lawrence, which will replenish our market with this article. 

Dyewoods are less inquired after: 200 tons of Campeachy Logwood were offered by public 
sale on the 15th inst. and withdrawn at £9. 12s. 6d. but small parcels of this import have sub- 
sequently been sold at £10. to £10. 10s. per ton. Solid Nicaragua Wood fetches £31. 10s. per 
ton. Sicily Sumac brings 18s. to 18s.6d. percwt. Brimstone £22. 10s. per ton. 50 tons of 
Tarkey Velonia have been “poses of at £21 per ton. : 

A public sale of 460 chests of Bengal Indigo will take place to-morrow. 

Iu Naval Steres, considerable business is doing. The supplies of Tar exceed the demand.— 
Of Turpentine, the import barely keeps pace with the consumption ; and the advance on Spirits 
of Tarpentine in London, has caused the raw article in our market materially to stiffen. 
Nothing has been done in Whale Oil to arrive; the reports of the success in the fishery are dis- 
couraging. Seed Oils have improved in price and demand. 

The demand for Timber continues very limited , but the supplies are so superabundant as to 
deter purchasers from venturing, yet the wants of the country are very great. 

There has been some little improvement in Grain; the fluctuations in the weather at this 
season will have a corresponding influence on the Corn market. The late rainy weather bas 
enabled holders to realize an advance. Oats and Barley are steady. For Linseed there has 
been more demand, and the crushers are ‘willing to pay some advance on the late very lowrates 
obtained here. i, 
Errata.—Col. 511, line 30, for Nitrogen Gas read Nitrous Gas. Col. 515, line 

3, for Dr. Menzils read Dr. Menzies. Col. 628, line 23, for Acey read Ate. 

After the mottoes insert Dec. 3, 1821; line 53, for corruscations read corus- 
cations. Col. 629, line 21, for gentlemen read gentleman. Col. 631, line 

46, for Coliban read Caliban. Col. 636, line 44, for created read erected ; 

line 51, for Hospital read Hopital. Col. 642, line 4, for spientia a read 

supientia parum ; and line 26, for pathos read bathos. Col. 645, line 36, for 
rinciple read principal. Col. 647, line 30, for breathless read deathless ; and 


ine 39, for wavrwy'read ravrwy. 
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